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CHAPTER I. 

A LITTLE MATCH-MAKER. 

*^Mr. Mompas has made me his confidant,'^ 
said Lucy, with a meaning smile. 

'^ Has he ? " replied Ethel, looking rather 
uneasy. 

'^ But I knew it all before." 

*' I don't Rnow what you mean," said Ethel, 
with nonchalance. 

'' Don't you ? " answered Lucy, with a sly 
look. 

^' Don't be so foolish!" exclaimed Ethel, 
blushing. 

^' Why do you get so red in the face, then ?" 
asked Lucy. 

VOL. III. B 
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'^ Because your behaviour is so strange to- 
night," replied Ethel, with assumed bold- 
ness. 

'' Mompas loves us ; and we love Mompas ! " 
exclaimed Lucy, laughing and clapping her 
hands. 

^^ Do not be so silly, Lucy," said Ethel, half 
pleased and half vexed. 

*^ If you could not trust me with your secret, 
your lover could,?' remarked Lucy, in a mock- 
injured tone. 

'' The more fool ho, for his pains ! " 
exclaimed Ethel. 

'' I think he was very sensible ! " 

^' I am very cross with him ! " 

*^ You won t be, when vou hear the advice I 
have to offer," said Lucy, with an authoritative 
little nod. 

'' What is it, then ? " asked Ethel. 

*^ Being in love, you want to get married ! " 
said Lucy. 

^' I am sure I don't," replied Ethel, with 
a careless shrug of the shoulders and a 
supercilious elevation of the eyebrows, from 
which an individual, unacquainted with the 
ways and whims of ladies in love, would draw 
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the conclusion that she was quite indifferent to 
matrimony, or above it altogether. 

^*Now, don't try to humbug a friend," said 
Lucy. 

w- ^' Well," replied Ethel, after a pause, ^^ I don't 
suppose I am very different from other girls ! " 

'' Then, you do want to get married," 
answered Lucy. 

'' Perhaps I do," said Ethel, smiling and 
looking down on her pretty fingers; '^ but 
there seems small chance of my ever being 
married, for poor Teddy Mompas's salary is 
very small at present, and he has little hope 
of its increasing for some years. Well, we 
must be resigned : we must love on, and hope 
for better times — like an old lady that I knew, 
who always trusted to Providence in the hope 
that it would turn up something good for her 
at last. The good never came, tliough. Provi- 
dence may be as kind to us as it was to her, 
poor old thing !" 

Although Ethel tried to epeak jestingly, yet 
her tones were tinged with melancholy. 

'^ I should think better times had come 
already," said Lucy. ^' Is net Sir. Mompas on 
the staff of the Wetklu Mirror V^ 
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'^ Who knows how long the Weekly Mirror 
will live ?" replied Ethel. 

^' You tate too desponding a view of the 
case," answered the young wife. '' It has an 
excellent editor, Mr. Ralston, a friend of Bob's. 
Bob got your dear Teddy, the appointment.'^ 
Mrs. Carroll felt very proud of her liusband 
when she mentioned this. '^ Why, if we had 
looked at the wrath of Bob's uncle looming in 
the distance, and all the various other dismals 
which may possibly happen, we should have , 
been so frightened that I am sure we should 
never have got married." 

^' Wliat a calamity that would have been!'^ 
said Ethel, arcldy. 

^^ Well," replied Lucy, ^^ it would not have 
mattered very much to the world in general ; 
but it would have been a great calamity to Bob 
and myself ; for — w^U, I don't see why I 
should be ashamed to confess it — we are very' 
fond of one another." 

^' Any one can see that with half an eye, 
although you don't behave like a couple of 
geese," said Ethel, smiling. 

^^Well, never mind about us," answered 
Lucy. '^ I want to see you and poor Mompas 
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united and happy, or married and done for. 
Po:)r fellovv, he was so melancholy the other 
night ! " 

'' You 've turned match-maker very early in 
life," remarked Ethel. 

'' Listen to me," said her friend, with a pretty 
little display of matronly authority. 

'' Of course," exclaimed Ethel, laughing ; '' a 
spinster is lound to listen to a married woman." 

^' Your behoved," continued Lucy, ''by his 
critical work, will add to his present income 
considelably." 

'' I hope he will," interposed Ethel. 

" This appointment will be a start for him," 
said Lucy, '' even if the paper fails ; for, if his 
contributions are worth anything, he will easily 
obtain a place on the staff of some other 
jotirnal. But, my dear, I d(m't see wliy you 
yourself should not bring a little grist to the 
mill. You are not one of those that are above 
honest work, are you ? " 

'' If I knew how to bring in a little money 
to aid poor Ted, I would do it in a moment," 
replied Ethel, heartily. 

'' Then," said Lucy, '' I think I can put you 
in the way. Would you object to teaching ? " 
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" Certainly not." 

" A friend of the mother of my pupils," con- 
tinued Lucy, ^' asked me, the otlier day, if I 
knew of a daily governess. She lias three 
children (all girls), and their ages are thu'teer^ 
eleven, and eight. She requires them to be 
tauglit English, geography, arithmetic, French, 
and German." 

^'I am quito mistress of the subjects (you 
can speak for my proSciency in French and 
German)," said Ethel, smiKng; " but you are 
aware that I have had no experience in 
teaching.'' 

'' I shall be able to tell you what books you 
ought to use, and give you several useful hints 
about the management of pupils," replied Lucy. 
'^ The great thing in teaching is patience and 
lucid explanation. If the situation is not filled 
up, I think it would just suit you." 

^^Do you think I am fit to undertake it?" 
asked Ethel, diffidently. 

'' Of course you are. You are well educated, 
and what better teacher could there be than/ 
a well-educated person? The fault with 
many teachers is, that they are only half 
educated." 
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"As far as knowledge of the subjects required 
goes, I am not at all doubtful of success/' 
replied Ethel. 

'^ Then you need fear nothing else, for you 
will get into the knack of teaching in a week," 
answered her friend. "I'll ask Mrs. Brook 
(the lady whose children I teach) if lier friend 
has engaged any one yet. If she has not, I 
will tell her that I think I know of a lady that 
will suit her. I don't see why any wife should 
object to helping to add to the common stock, 
until she has a family to take care of." 

" But I m not a wife, yet." 

" You will be soon, if my scheme prospers." 

" Have you two ladies finished your tete-ct' 
tele ? " asked Carroll, as he entered the room, 
followed by Mompas. 

" Yes," replied Lucy. 

" It's time for me to go home," said Ethel, 
starting up from her chair. 

" Mind you don't say a word to Mr. Mompas ; 
and mind and come in the day after to-morrow 
to know the result," whispered Lucy in her 
ear, as they were bidding each other good- 
bye. 

" If you two are so long over your farewell 
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kisses — which, I'll warrant, are Judas's kisses (I 
never knew women's that were not !), Mompas 
won't wait." 

" Mind ! " repeated Lucy; and then the pair 
parted. 

*^What was it you had to say to Ethel 
Frere?" asked Carroll of his wife, a short 
tmie after the two lovers had left. 

^^ Wait and see," replied Lucy. 

B)b mile nD answer, but refilled his pipe. 

'' You are not going to smoke again, Bob ! " 
said Lucy, reproachfully, as she saw him strike 
a light. '^ You know, you say you cannot 
work so well when you smoke." 

'' Wait and see," replied Carroll, sarcas- 
tically. 

Lucy said nothing for some time ; Bob said 
nothing for some time; but at last Luc}'', 
seeing that Bob was inclined to continue 
sullen, wisely resolved to let him into the 
secret. 
. ^q3ob!" said Mrs. Carroll, 

'^ Well ! " replied her husband, in a tone of 
pretended indifference. 

^' Tf I tell you, you won't tell Mom- 
pas ? " 
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^' Ceitain'y not, if you wish me not 
to." 

'^ Then, I am trying to get Ethel a situa- 
tion ; but we don't want Mompas to know, in 
case I should not succeed." 

Mr. Carroll immediately resumed his usual 
good temper, and the pair were as lively as 
kittens and as happy as turtle-doves for the 
rest of the evening. 

Now Ethel was so eager to tell Mompas of 
her expected good fortune, that, in spite of 
her promise to Lucy, she was not half way 
home before she felt that her secret must 
out. 

^^ Ted! "said she. 

'' Yes, Ethel," replied Mr. Mompas. 

^^ You'll promise me not to tell any one what 
I am about to tell vou ? " 

^' Certainly," said Ted. Lovers will pro- 
mise anything. 

''Especially Mr. or Mrs. Carroll?" 

''I promise," replied the obedient lover. 

'' Then, Mrs. Carroll is trying to get mc a 
situation as daily governess." 

''And you will take it ?" replied Mompas, 
tenderly pressing her arm. 
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^' Of course I will, if I can only get it," said 
Ethel, quietly and firmly. 

On that night tlio servant of a neighbour of 
Mrs. Frere declared that she saw a gentleman 
kiss a lady (who was very like Miss Frere) on 
that lady's doorstep. 
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CHAPTER II. 



AT THE editor's. 



On the following evening Carroll and Monipas 
paid a visit to tlic editor's chambers. They 
found him seated at his table (which was 
covered with volumes hot from the pressV and 
scribbling away as if he were writing against 
time. 

^' I thouglit I should find you in at this 
time," said Carroll. 

^' If you had come a little later, you would 
have found me out. My day's work is just 
finished," replied Ealston, throwing dow^n his 
pen. 

^'I have brought your dramatic critic with 
me," said Carroll, indicating the Government 
clerk. ^' Mr. Mompas — Mr. Ralston.'' 
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^'Very pleased to see you," exclaimed 
Ralston. *' If your critical article 3 are as good 
as the specimens I have seen, the Weekly 
Alirror will have cause to re*oic3 in her dra- 
matic critic." 

The two visitors seated themselves, and then 
ensued a short business chat about the price 
that Mr. Mompas was to receive for his 
articles. • This was ended to the satisfaction of 
all three. The terms were more liberal than 
Carroll had anticipated. Mompas was delighted 
at the thought of increasing his salary by more 
than a hundred a year, and Ralston was pleased 
at having secured an honest critic. 

'^ Wo can afford to criticize truly," said he. 
" We do not depend on the favour of managers. 
Hones' y shall be our motto. I hope our critic 
will never praise an indifferent play because 
the author or manager is his friend. If a man 
writes a bad play, and finds a manager who is 
fool cnougli to bring it out, they both deserve 
to lose by it. The dramatic author and the 
theatrical manager both produce rubbish 
because the public and the critics are far too 
lenient to them. The public says: ^ If we 
have not sense, we have spectacle, and that is 
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very pretty, so we ought not to quarrel with 
either manager or playwright because they 
insult us by placing such senseless exhibitions 
before us.' And the critic says: ^ The public 
is pleased: I have had a good champagne 
supper, I feel quite comfortable and happy; 
therefore my pen shall support a vulgar 
manager, his ugly, illiterate, and dissolute crew 
of performer-, ynd his brainless dramatist, 
Mr. Take-a-leap-over-Waterloo-bridge, or a 
Jump-ofF-the-Mimument Montmorency.' If you 
would be honoured as a critic, Mr. Mom pas, 
eschew managers' cHampagne-suppers. They 
are excellent things for 'critics with good 
digestions, but are apt to reduce the art of 
criticism to as low an ebb as the dramatic art 
of the present day — to make it as showy, as 
corrupt, and as venal. I hope you will never 
damn a good acfor because he is the rival of 
your friend, nor puff up a pretty woman as a 
good actress because her looks have made an 
impression np(m you." 

^' He is safe on that point," said CarrolL 
" Mompas's heart i-n't his own." 

" Well," replied Ralston, ^*I hope he won't 
be fickle." 
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"No fear of that," exclaimed Carroll. "No 
theatrical nymph would be as charming (to 
him) as his fair one." 

" As a rule, theatrical nymphs are nothing 
without their paint," observed Ralston, with a 
quiet smile. 

"And with that," replied Carroll, "they are 
above the gods, for they disdain to ogle the 
gallery. After that bad pun, I'll make a 
remark. You seem very busy r " 

"YeSy" answered Ealston, pointing to the 
books in front of him ; "all these have been 
sent in to-day. I have done those." He 
pas&ed his finger over a row of books. 

" All those in a day ? " exclaimed Mompas, 
in surprise. 

"Yes," replied Ralston, laughing at his 
critic's astonishment; "and if I were not paid 
for my work, I should consider the day wasted. 
I don't believe that any one but a patient pro- 
fessional litterateur could have waded through 
the stuff that I have to-day. Look at that 
abominable twaddle." He held a three-volume 
novel out to Mompas. 

" The reading of it would be a good day's 
work," observed the Government clerk. 
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^' Not wlicn you know the autlior as well as 
I doj" answered RaUton. ^* The author is a 
lady full of commonplace sentiment and 
goody-goody morality. Her heroine is a 
Dutch doll, dressed in white (the symbol of 
purity and innocence); her hero, a canting 
prig, full of moral advice and Biblical quota- 
tions; her villain, a frightful individual that 
hears the church bells ring without attempting 
to tread on the clergyman's corns; her old 
lady, an immaculate personage, who dies a 
most blessed death in the midst of agony and 
psalm-siriging ; and her dialogue is a collection 
of priggings from bad sermons, with just suffi- 
cient ribaldry (in the mouths of infamous 
characters, of course) introduced as to slightly 
horrify and to greatly amuse her most religious 
and most worldly audience. I have no 
sympathy with cither the author or her 
readers. I know too well what their religion 
is worth. Among certain persons, pro- 
fession of that kind begets respectability, 
and respectability begets money, and that's 
what they aim at. That lady's novels are 
always of equal value — she has never written 
anything worth reading yet ; so I soon finish 
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her ofF. I just state that, although there is 
nothing original in the works, yet that, as most 
of her previous works have been acceptable to 
readers of a peculiar reh'gious bias, perhaps 
this one will be as popular as the author's 
former productions." 

^^ Rather a short criticism for three- volumes^ 
worth of labour,'' remarked Mompas. 

^^ Labour ! " exclaimed Ralston. '^ ^^hy, she 
knocks her sheets off as quickly as a parson 
does his sermons. She can do her twenty 
pages a day with ease. Her plots are much 
the same ; her dummies are always the same, 
only dressed a little differently ; and her plati- 
tudes about morals and religion are the same 
old, old ' songs' (that have been tricked out in 
numerous garbs, always ill fitting, and ill con- 
cealing the fallacies of the so-called ' truths '), 
which ignorance and fanaticism battled as 
stoutly for a thousand years ago as they do to- 
day. Look at that," continued the editor of 
the Weekly Mirror ^ handing his critic another 
three volumes. '' That is the work of a lady 
who is just as twaddling, but more vicious. 
She pretends to write up virtue, and to write 
down vice ; but, from the fascination which she 
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throws around all her vicious characters, it is 
apparent that she is really a propagandist of 
vice and immorality. Her pictures of roues 
and courtesans (and of ladies who ought to be 
classed with the latter) glow with such high- 
coloured descriptions of luxury and sensuality, 
that the heads of our weak-minded, over-fed, 
and over-gilded youth (of both sexes) have 
been quite turned, and they are now all dying 
to emulate her rascally heroes and heroines. 
Even staid old mothers and fathers of families 
call them ' naughty,' and still read them. For 
my part, I infinitely prefer the bold dirt (if 
we must have dirt) of the romancists of the last 
century to the nastiness of some of our lady- 
novelists. I always have some hard hits ready 
for that sweet member of the fair sex. Those," 
he pointed to a small pile of volumes, ^^are a 
few harmless sentimentalities that may have 
been written by young ladies fresh from 
boarding-school, although I am afraid that the 
present generation of * bread-and-butter ' 
misses are not quite so^ innocent-minded. That 
one, the ^ Fortunes of Etty Danvers,' is well 
written, and shows more observation and 
originality than most I have yet looked at. I 
VOL. m. c 
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shall give it a longer notice than most of the 
others. Still, the heroine is of the type which 
has become so conventional of late years — the 
good-hearted, mischievous romping girl, with 
frizzy hair and a pug nose, who inks her 
fingers and talks slang." 

*^ What great work is that ? " asked Carroll, 
touching a very bulky volume. 

" That 's the first volume of the ' Life of the 
late Prince Muf tisteil,' written by John Thomas 
Jenkins at the command of the Princess of 
Muftisteil. As a biography the thing will be 
utterly worthless. As a specimen of the art 
of panegyric, it is perfect. The writer has 
endowed a commonplace, illustrious nobody 
with all virtues under the sun, and has forgotten 
to say a word about his vices. Mr. John 
Thomas Jenkins is undoubtedly a clever writer, 
and Mr. John Thomas Jenkins is as surely a 
literary prostitute. Princess Muftisteil will 
reward her parasite handsomely for his abuse 
of his art. I think I can collect a few facts 
about the late lamented Prince Muftisteil, 
which will present him as a much more selfish, 
human, and arrogant personage than the god- 
like immortal described by Jenkins. By the 
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way, if either of you choose to contribute any 
good articles, I shall be only too glad to 
receive them. I am well off as regards poli- 
tical writers, and men who are handy at turning 
off a few pages of readable matter on popular 
topics ; but there is a lack of comic and 
eccentric power in my staff. I should think 
you could do something in that way, Carroll ; 
and you, Mr. Mompas, if your dramatic duties 
do not prove too arduous," said Ralston, with 
a smile, *' may as well try your hand at a 
series of papers on popular performers." 

Messrs. Carroll and Mompas declared that 
they would do their best for the Weekly 
Mirror. 

" I was very much amused at an observation 
which a respectable old country doctor made this 
morning," continued Ralston. '' He asked mc 
if I could aid a young man (the son of a 
widowed friend of his) who had gone on the 
stage, spoke of the young man as an outcast, 
and incidentally remarked that all artists and 
writers, who were npt in the very first line, 
were the outcasts of society. I asked him his 
reason, and it turned out to be because the 
poor devils did not earn much money ; upon 
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which I told him that beginners at any trade 
are not paid like masters of the craft. He 
admitted that, and also admitted that the 
income his young theatrical friend earned 
was larger than his salary when he was a 
medical assistant. His next position was that 
young actors and authors had not the same 
chances of getting on as medical assistants. I 
requested him to state the wonderful chances 
of the medical world, upon which he stated 
that they were, chiefly, buying a practice or 
business (always a very doubtful speculation), 
marriage with the daughter of a man in good 
practice, a few lucky cures, an important dis- 
covery, the patronage of an influential person^ 
such as a millionaire, a judge, a duke, or a 
bishop. I pointed out to him that those were 
the chief chances of success in every other 
calling, from that of the low-born chimney- 
sweep to that of the highly connected politician, 
and that the successful actor or author at one 
jump acquired a popularity which was infinitely 
greater than that accorded to the most eminent 
professors of more regular crafts, and that, after 
the first success, it was generally a man's own 
fault if he did not add to his reputation, which 
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also meant a proportionate increase of his 
income. Then he shifted his ground again, 
and said that he did not allude to first-class 
artists at all, but to inferior artists. I assured 
him that I by no means considered myself a 
first-class artist, and yet I knew that my yearly 
income averaged more than that of most 
lawyers, barristers, and doctors of the same 
standing, and mentioned several actors I knew, 
whose dearest friends had never even attempted 
to assert that they were neglected geniuses, 
whe received far more on the stage than they 
would by the exercise of their small talents in 
any other capacity. His next objection was 
to the mode of living of second-rate artists, 
which I met by saying that the easy-going 
bohemianism of some artists and literary men 
was sujDcrior to the pretentious and cheap show 
which ill concealed the poverty of many pro- 
fessional people. Then he made the usual 
remark about the intemperance of artists: to 
which I replied by stating that whatever 
number of anecdotes he chose to relate about 
tipsy artists could be answered by at least an 
equal number of stories of drunken doctors ; 
that the artistic inebriate, as a rule, only injures 
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himself and his own family, while the medical 
inebriate not unfrequently poisons his patients, 
and that the failures in artistic life from that 
cause were no greater in proportion than in any 
other calling. His next move was that the 
poor artist had no position in society; ujDon 
which I requested him to tell me the position a 
poor doctor — an assistant, for instance — held. 
His answer showed that they occupied a very 
unpleasant position, indeed — a position some- 
what analogous to that of a governess in a rich 
snob's family. As for the society of most of 
the successful practitioners, it usually consists 
of rich traders, who certainly, whatever their 
other merits may be, have not the intellectual 
culture which is to be found in most artistic 
and literary cliques. I think I managed to 
make the old Philistine doubt the value of the 
place in society which luck and his mediocre 
talents had procured for himself. I remember 
the way my mother was in when she first heard 
that I had taken to writing as a livelihood. 
One d — d kind friend told her that I was a lost 
man ; another, that ruin, early death (the 
result of profligacy and evil living, I suppose), 
starvation, and several other equally trouble- 
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some and unwished - for occurrences were 
within a stone's throw of me. One busybody 
of the same sort upbraided me for not starving 
in the honourable profession of which I was a 
member. They soon changed their tone when 
they heard that I was successful. The moment 
they found out that I was neither obliged to 
live in a garret, nor to associate with the scum 
of the earth, but that, on the contrary, my 
brains and my pen placed me in easy circum- 
stances, and brought me into contact with people 
my most eminently respectable and orthodox 
friends (such people think of nothing but rank 
and money) would have given their eyes to have 
been acquainted with, they did nothing but 
prate about their friend Ealston the writer, 
until they and their friend Ralston the writer 
became perfect bores. Now, gentlemen, let us 
drink to the health of the Mirror.'' He produced 
a bottle of champagne and glasses. 

'^ Champagne ! " exclaimed Carroll. ^^ You 
are extravagant." 

" Nothing but the king of wines should be 
used in toasting what I hope will be the king 
of weeklies," replied Ealston, as he filled the 
glasses. 
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'' Well, I don't mind," said the accommo- 
dating Carroll; ^Hhe better the wine, the better 
I like it." 

'^ Well," exclaimed Ralston, raising his glass, 
^^ here's to the health of the Weekly Mirror. 
May it be mature at its birth ; may its voice 
always bo wise ; and may its old age never be 
childish ! May its circulation be the largest in 
the world ; its waiters the cleverest, the most 
honest, and the best paid ; may it be a source 
of profit to its proprietor and to all concerned 
in it ; and may both itself and its editor be 
blessed with long life ! " 

'^ Hear, hear ! " cried Mompas and Carroll. 

When the wine - bottle was emptied, the 
editor was left to continue his reviewing. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE BILLURD-ROOM. 



After our friends had parted from Ralston, 
they adjourned to a billiard-room which was 

patronized by the students of Hospital. 

There were some friends of Carroll in the 
room, and, among others, Mr. Jenkins. 

'' Good night, old boy," said he to his fellow- 
student; and, after Carroll had returned his 
salutation, he added, " Have you seen anything 
of Newton lately ? " 

^* No. I suppose, now he has passed, he has 
left the hospital." 

'^ I know more about him than you, then, 
although I have not seen him. He lives in 
chambers, and he has a mistress." 
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^'How did you find that out?" inquired 
Carroll. 

'' I got it from Pott," replied Jenkins. 
''Pott met him, the other day, with a very 
pretty little woman, whom he introduced to 
him as Mrs. Newton, and at the same time gave 
Quart Pot a look which explained to him that 
the lady was Mrs. Newton ' over the left/ 
After a little conversation, Newton asked Pott 
to accompany them home to supper. Pott, 
who is always ready to accept of any one's 
liospitality, at once accepted the invitation. 
He told me that the chambers were well fur- 
nished, the supper was excellent, as likewise 
was the grog, and that their cigarettes smoked 
none the worse for being made b}^ the pretty 
fingers of Newton's fair friend. I believe Pott 
almost fell in love with the damsel, he was so 
lavish in his praises of her beauty and her good 
temper. He said she seemed awfully fond of 
Newton, but that he treated her in an off-hand 
manner. -When she was out of the room for a 
few minutes, Newton told Pott that he had 
gammoned his father into paying for chambers 
for him by alleging that it was impossible for 
him to study properly at home, owing to the 
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distractions of visitors, &c., whereas his real 
reason was to enable his fair friend to come and 
live with him." 

^^Did Pott say what she was like ?" asked 
Carroll, eagerly. 

^' He said that she was fair and very pretty ? '*' 
replied Jenkins. 

*^ What name did Newton call her by?" 

'' Milly." 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Carroll, " I am 
sorry." 

" Do you know her, then ? " 

" Yes." 

" It 's a bad thing for the poor girl ; for 
Newton is sure to leave her when he gets a bit 
tired of her." 

^' Yes ; and girls don't generally go back to 
their work after they have been living in that 
way." 

Carroll was certain in his own mind that 
Newton's mistress was Milly the dressmaker. 

There was a pale, consumptive-looking youth 
hanging over the billiard- table, who frequently 
had to wait for a violent fit of cougliing to 
pass away before he could continue to use his 
cue. Carroll had noticed this young man there 
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night after night. Sporting and billiards 
seemed to keep this moribund alive. He was 
always talking of horse-races, cock-fights, — he 
mysteriously hinted that he could put the 
^' peelers " on the scent of these e:^hibitions, if 
he chose, — dog-fights, rat-catching matches, 
•sculling matches, and every other kind of 
match upon which a bet could be laid. Just 
as the consumptive had won his game, a stout, 
red-faced, elderly man, wearing a light suit of 
tweeds and a bowler hat, which was very much 
cocked over the right eyelid, entered the room. 

'^ Ah, Gittens ! " said the consumptive ; 
" where have you been all the evening ? " 

^^I've been to see a little private milling, 
my boy ! " replied the red-faced man. '^ I Ve 
seen Bambo, and Danbo, and Lambo, and long- 
armed Shambo, who could give the devil a 
plumper without his ever having a chance of 
returning it." 

^^ Did ye sec Nokes ?" inquired the consump- 
tive youth, eagerly. 

*' Yes," replied Mr. Gittens, with a look 
which combined condescension and importance, 
^^I saw Nokes." 

'^ Did ye see Black Eiggins ? " 
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" No." 

^' Then you lost a sight of sparring," replied 
the consumptive gentleman, contentedly. 

Mr. Gittens looked rather annoyed; but, after 
cocking his hat more over his right eye than 
ever, after rubbing his forehead and considering 
for a few moments, he said, — '^Well, if I 
didn't see Black Riggins, I saw Bob Stickler, 
and he 's the chief of the prize-ring of the 
present generation." 

Mr. Gittens's credit as a wonderful sight- 
seer was forthwith re-established amongst the 
sporting gentlemen present. 

^^ Was Mat. Bird there?" inquired the con- 
sumptive, with a flush which was more due to 
shame at feeling that he was behind Gittens 
than to hectic fever. 

" Yes," said Mr. Gittens. 

"Did you notice his celebrated guard?" 
asked the phthisic invalid. 

"No," replied Gittens, in a tone which 
showed that he did not relish such close 
questioning. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the consumptive, with a 
supercilious look, " I knew that Mat. Bird was 
very chary about his guards." 
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Mr. Carroll, Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Mompas 
walked to another part of the room. From 
such a love of physical life in physical death 
they turned in disgust. 

Presently there appeared upon the scene a 
new-comer. He was a tall, thin young man, 
with long arms and lanky legs, weak at the 
knees, and a very small head joined to broad, 
square shoulders by a long scraggy neck. His 
figure seemed made up of various lines and 
angles which had been allowed to arrange them- 
jselves in the ugliest possible fashion. He 
carried his arms as if he did not know what 
to do with them, and his long awkward legs 
sprawled about as if their owner had no con- 
trol over them. His forehead was narrow and 
low; his eyes were small and of a greyish 
colour; a rather prominent nose, of no parti- 
cular type, projected from the centre of his 
muddy- com plexioned face ; his mouth was 
large, his chin pointed, and his skull was 
covered with hair of a dull light brown. This 
gentleman was clothed in an ill-fitting tweed 
suit, and wore upon his head a badly brushed 
silk hat. 

''Hallo, Jenkins! Hallo, Carroll!" ex- 
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■claimed this individual, in a shrill, squeaky 
voice. '^ Are you here ? " 

" Since you see us, I suppose we are," re- 
plied Jenkins, rather gruffly. 

From the expressions on the faces of both 
Jenkins and Carroll, it was evident that neither 
of them relished the company of the new- 
comer. 

" Whatever have we done, that we should 
be pestered by such an ignorant, conceited 
bore as that Pocock ? " exclaimed Carroll, in an 
undertone. 

^^ Who is the fellow ? " inquired Mompas. 

*^ The greatest nuisance in Hospital," 

answered Carroll. " He talks shop to every- 
body wlio is unfortunate to be button-holed by 
him, bothers people with accounts of wonderful 
operations, toadies the professors, and bullies 
all who have the misfortune to be under 
him." 

" I Ve just left Hilden," said Mr. Pocock. 

" I wish you hadn't," muttered Carroll ; 
then he said aside to Mompas, — " Nobody but 
an idiot could have such a small head as that 
fellow ! " 

'^ He told me a capital rhyme that Pipford 
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made up about the professors, in which ho 
supposes thein to be playing in concert upon 
the various parts of the human body, that have 
names like those of musical instruments. Old 
Bolus and Pilpicks are represented as perform- 
ing on Scarpa's triangles ; the learned professors 
Marsport and Babigon, as strumming away 
on the drums of the cars ; Moses, Michael, 
Meagles, O'Daney, as singing ^Erin^ to an 
accompaniment twanged on the vocal chords ; 
Mr. Mottlenosel, as hammering out ^ Pop goes 
the Weasel' upon the scala media of the 
cochlea, which is said to resemble the key- 
board of a pianoforte; fat MacEooterson, as 
playing ' The Campbells are coming ' on a bag- 
pipe made out of his own stomach ; Grubbins 
and Oxcheek, as blowing away at a couple of 
Eustachian tubes as if they were trumpets ; 
Schunphen playing the bones with a humerus 
and tibia ; and, to complete the uproar, 
Doutby playing at table - turning with the 
tables of the skulls." 

^' Pipford 's put that out as his ! " remarked 
Jenkins. 

^^ Yes," replied Pocock. 

^^ Then I doubt Pipford's veracity; for a 
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similar rhyme was afloat when my uncle was a 
student." 

*'I only know that Hilden told me it was 
Pipford's." 

"Hilden would believe anything that did 
not injure his own pocket." 

" We had a brandy-and-soda each," said Mr. 
Pocock. 

'^You paid, of course?" observed Jen- 
kins. 

" Yes," replied Pocock. " Hilden proposed 
the B. and S., and then found that he had 
forgotten his purse ! " 

'^ Yes," said Jenkins ; " his memory in that 
way is very bad. He has been to a regular 
round of wine-parties ; and, now that he finds the 
fellows expect him to give one in return, he 
sports his oak, and pretends to be studying 
hard." 

"He's a mean fellow," remarked Carroll. 
"He '11 drink at every other person's expense 
except his own. May he marry a wife of 
forty stone, and may she fall down upon him 
and crush him to a jelly ! " 

"Did you see Grooch perform that excision 
of the knee-joint ? " asked Pocock. 

VOL. III. D 
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"No," replied Carroll; "and I don't want 
you to tell mo about it. I prefer a better 
authority on excisions tlian you." 

"I'm afraid you're a lazy loon, Carroll," 
remarked Pocock. 

" I may be," replied Carroll, rather angrily ; 
"but I have not been such a fool as to be 
seven years at college without getting M.R.C.S. 
after my name." 

As Mr. Pocock had been seven years at 
college without being able to obtain his 
M.R.C.S., he blushed, looked very much dis- 
concerted, and ordered some brandy-and- 
water. After he had drunk the brandy-and- 
water, he consoled himself with a little brandy 
(minus water), and was so elated by this that 
he challenged any gentleman in the room to a 
game of billiards. The consumptive gentleman 
accepted his challenge ; and, after Mr. Pocock 
had lighted a very strong cigar, they 
commenced their game. Now Pocock's cigar 
made his hand shaky, its smoke acted like a 
small London fog between his eyes and the 
billiard-balls, and his gulp of raw brandy 
made him believe that he was capable of 
beating a Cook or a Eoberts. His strokes 
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were so wide that several among the spectators 
could not refrain from laughing; and this 
irritated his already excited brain to such an 
extent that he made rash bets, as to the result 
of certain difficult strokes, with his opponent, 
which, of course, the consumptive (who never 
allowed his hacking cough to interfere with 
the coolness of his play) usually won, as he 
also did the game. These losses made the weak- 
headed Mr. Pocock quite beside himself; he 
could with difficulty be restrained from attack- 
ing his victor, and, indeed, was only prevented 
from doing so by Carroll's telling him that no 
one but a coward would offer to J&ght a sick 
man ; upon which he told our friend that he 
was a poltroon, that did not care for the honour 
of his college. He was not pacified until 
Carroll had threatened to knock him down, 
and Jenkins had ordered some more brandy 
for him. 

'^ You'll make the fellow as drunk as a lord, 
Jenkins," said Carroll. '^ You know he can't 
stand more than a baby ! " 

^^I drunk ! " exclaimed Mr. Pocock, fiercely. 
" I should like to see the man here that would 
make me drunk. I don't drink often, it 's true ; 
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but, when I do drink, I can keep my legs and 
my head — " 

^' Worse than most drunken fellows,'* 
interposed Carroll. 

Here Mr. Pocock spilled his brandy over his 
handkerchief, and went to the fire to dry that 
useful article. Being a little unsteadyj he 
gave a lurch and brought the handkerchief in 
contact with the burning coal. Just one 
little buzz, and it was all in flames and up the 
chimney in a moment. He was a little discom- 
fited at this disaster; but, upon seeing the 
laughing faces around him, the greatest wrath 
was aroused within his small soul. 

'' Laugh away!" cried he. " You think I'm 
drunk ; but I 'm not ! Waiter, bring me some 
more brandy." 

^^The fellow will be roaring drunk! '^ 
exclaimed Carroll to Jenkins, in a whisper. 

'^ I don't care,'' replied Jenkins. '^ He 's 
bothered me enough lately." 

'^And I'm sure I don't," said Carroll, 
'^ after his confounded impudence in calling 
me a lazy loon." 

By the time Mr. Pocock had finished his 
brandy, he was in a very respectable state of 
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intoxication. He was bumptious, drivelling, 
ijuaiTelling, and hiccuping by turns. 

" I think we ought to see the fellow home, 
for the honour of the college," said Jenkins. 

'' I don't care what becomes of the fellow; 
but I certainly should not like an account in 
the paper of one of our men being ' run in ' 
as drunk and incapable," replied Carroll. 
'' Do you know where he lodges ? " 
^^ He lives with old Pogsgill, the surgeon." 
" What a lark ! " said Jenkins. " Pogsgill 
is a total abstainer ! " 

*^I've an idea in my head," remarked 
Carroll, turning from his fellow-student and 
walking up to the marker. 

^'Now, Pocock, old fellow," said Jenkins 
to Pocock, '^ don't you think you had better 
be going home ? " 

'' No ; I don't want to go home." 
^^ But doesn't Pogsgill go to bed early ?" 
^' Bother Pogs-gill, and all — all the Pogs- 
gills ! Pogsgill 's a hog — a teetotal hog ! " 

After a few words had passed between Mr. 
Carroll and the marker, the latter disappeared 
for a moment, but soon returned, bearing an 
^gg-basket in his hand. Carroll took out 
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eight eggs, and put them carefully into his- 
coat-pockets. Then he went up close to Mr. 
Pocock, who was still talking to Jenkins, and, 
without his knowledge, changed the eggs from 
his own pockets to those of his inebriate fellow- 
student. 

^^ Well, perhaps it is time to be mo-moving,'^ 
remarked Pocock, walking towards the door. 
'' Good night, Mr. Whiteface ! " he called out 
to his late opponent. ^^ I be quits with you 
the next time we meet ! " After uttering- 
these words, he left the billiard-room, and 
proceeded in a curvilinear course to the street. 

Jenkins took hold of one of his arms, and 
Carroll of the other, and with their aid Mr. 
Pocock was able to proceed through the 
streets in a tolerably respectable and decorous- 
manner. Once or twice he caused some foot- 
passengers to turn round and stare at him, 
by his declaring, in a loud voice, that in a 
few years' time the name of Sir Jeremiah 
Pocock, Bart., would be found in a volume 
which has been most appropriately nicknamed 
the ^ Snob's Bible,' figuring among the medical 
baronets. And another time he nearly fright- 
ened a timid eld o:entleman out of the wits 
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that age had left him, and drew upon himself 
the suspicious eye of an ambitious policeman 
on the look-out for a murder charge, by 
flourishing his stick, and roaring out at the 
top of his voice, in the true style of the villain 
of transpontine melo-drania, — '' I will have 
blood ! " With these exceptions, his conduct 
Avas quiet, and by the time he had arrived at 
Mr. Pogsgill's door he w^as as pretty a speci- 
men of drunken imbecility as any teetotal 
lecturer could desire to exhibit on his plat- 
form to a numerous, bilious-pious, beer-hating, 
tea-swilling audience. 

^^Now," said Carroll to Jenkins, ^^ give his 
pocket on your side a good knock." 

Mr. Jenkins, who had seen the egg- 
manoeuvre, with difficulty suppressed a laugh, 
and replied that he would do as his friend 
requested. In another second bang went Mr. 
Carroll's hand against Mr. Pocock's left pocket, 
and bang went Jenkins's hand against his 
right pocket ; a crash was heard, the eggs 
were squashed, and their contents were fast 
oozing through the linings of the unconscious 
Mr. Pocock's coat-tails. The roar of laughter 
which followed somewhat aroused the youth 
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from his drunken lethargy. " What's that? '* 
he mumbled, looking at them through his half- 
opened eyes. 

" Mompas was telling us of a drunken man 
who tumbled against a lamp-post, and broke 
a whole pocketful of eggs which he had 
bought to make some egg flip with," answered 
Carroll. 

^^ What — what a jol-joUy lark !" ejaculated 
Mr. Pocock, with an idiotic grin and a senseless 
laui^rh. ^^ Mus-mustn't his coat — mustn't his 
coat have been in a mess ! " 

His chin dropped on his breast, and he* 
resumed his former lethargic condition. 
'' Now to dispose of him," said Carroll: 
They placed Mr. Pocock (with his nose 
touching the brass plate on which ^^Mr. Pogs- 
gill, Surgeon," was engraved) against the 
centre of the door, gave a very loud rat-tat- 
tat-bang with the knocker, and then hastily 
sheltered themselves in the doorway of the 
adjoining house. 

Now the learned surgeon, Mr. Pogsgill, 
always sent his servants to bed, and waited up 
himself, when any of the students who lodged 
with him were late. Whether he was afraid 
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of his young gentlemen corrupting his domes- 
tics, or of his domestics corrupting his young 
gentlemen, is uncertain. This night he was 
sitting in his study, attired in an imposing fur- 
bordered dressing-gown, busily writing a long 
and elaborate paper on various abnormal 
courses of a certain very unimportant artery, 
and the influence they would have upon certain 
operations ; which he intended to read before 
one of the numerous medical societies, whose 
halls are the play-grounds in which the professors 
of the healing art indulge in a sedate kind of 
recreation, which stands to them in the same 
relation as light literature and the theatre do 
to those ordinary mortals who w^alk without 
the pale of physic. Nor was this his only 
occupation: he was preparing a dignified 
rebuke on the deleteriousness of late hours, 
both morally and physical!}", when his ears 
were startled by a loud knocking at his front 
door. His pen fell from his hand, his rebuke 
slipped from his mind, as he jumped up from 
Ids chair and rushed from his room. He w^as 
certain that some accident must have happened 
to his young friend Pocock. He hastily undid 
the latch, and threw the door wide open : an 
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ajjparently lifeless form fell, with its face 
downwards, across his door-mat. His first 
thought was to bawl out '^ Police ! " his second 
was to look at the body. He turned it over, 
put his hand over the heart, and found that 
life was not extinct. He next fetched a candlo 
from the hall table, and looked at the face. 
It was the face of Jeremiah Pocock — very 
white and ghastly, but still the face of his 
lodger and pupil, Jeremiah Pocock. Just then 
Mr. Pocock breathed heavily, heaved his chest 
once or twice, gave a gasp or two, and then 
clenched his teeth. Epilepsy at once entered 
the learned PogsgilFs niind ; he was sure that 
the poor youth had been seized with an 
epileptic fit. He put his nose nearer to the 
mouth of the young man, and (to his horror) 
discovered tliat he smelt very strong of brandy. 
His opinion changed : perhaps he may not, 
after all, be suffering from an epileptic attack ; 
tlie young wretch may only be dead drunk. 

'^ Pocock — Jeremiah Pocock !" exclaimed tlio 
horror-stricken Mr. Pogsgill, shaking him by 
the shoulder. 

The sweet youth opened his eyes, and stared 
wildly about him. 
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" Pocock — Jeremiah Pocock ! " repeated Mr. 
Pogsgill. 

The young gentleman regained some glim- 
mering of consciousness: he recognized the 
great Pogsgill, but he had not collected his 
scattered faculties sufficiently to remember the 
reverence due to that sage. 

^^ Pogsgill — teetotaler — old hog ! '' muttered 
the worthy Jeremiah, in a manner sufficiently 
articulate for the indignant Pogsgill to under- 
stand. 

'^ What ? " exclaimed the eminent surgeon. 

^^ Pogsgill — teetot'ler — old hog!" repeated 
his inebriate pupil. 

After such Q,n insult as this, the water- 
drinking Pogsgill could not be expected to put 
the spirit-tippling Pocock to bed ; so he merely 
dragged him into the study, laid him upon the 
hearth-rug, extinguished the lamp, and left him 
alone in his glorious condition. 

The next morning a long letter was written 
to Mr. Pocock senior ; and a few days after- 
wards that gentleman arrived in town. He 
had a long conference with Mr. Pogsgill, which 
resulted in the medical profession being for 
ever deprived of the brilliant talents of the 
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promising Jeremiah. He returned with his 
father to the country on the next day; and as 
we have no great desire to give a detailed 
account of his adventures at present, we will 
merely say that, some short time after, he got 
ordained at one of those small universities 
created for the convenience of persons who like 
to enter the Church by the back door, and in 
XI few years became one of the most highly 
respected, narrow-minded, and bigoted country 
parsons in the diocese in which he resided. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A RELATION OF VARIOUS INCIDENTS. 

On the evening appointed by Lucj, Ethel 
again visited her. 

" Well?" said she, with a faint smile. 

^^ The situation is still vacant," replied 
Lucy. " I called on Mrs. Mortlock this after- 
noon, and I have agreed to introduce you to 
her to-morrow." 

" I am glad you are kind enough to go with 
me. I shall not feel so tinud as if I were 
alone," said Ethel. 

" You won't be at all nervous when you see 
her," answered Lucy. "She is a very plea- 
sant woman, and knows how to treat other 
ladies as such, although they may not be so 
well off as herself. If you agree to her termsy 
you are sure of the engagement." 
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The proposed introduction took place on the 
following day, and, as Ethel was satisfied with 
the terms offered to her by Mrs. Mortlock, 
resulted as Mrs. Carroll had predicted. 

The astonishment of Mrs. Frere, when her 
daughter informed her that evening of the 
engagement into which she had entered, was 
unbounded. 

^^ Why, my dear," exclaimed the elder lady, 
^^you never gave me the least hint that you 
thought of such a thing ! " 

^^No," replied Ethel; ^^ because I thought 
you would try to dissuade me from it." 

^ ^ I never was so surprised in my life. If 
your dear father had come to life again, I 
could not have been more astonished," said 
Mrs. Frere. ^^ Whatever could make you do 
such a thing ? We have plenty to live com- 
fortably on. There is no earthly necessity for 
you to earn your own bread, for your poor 
dear father has left us quite sufficient for our 
moderate wants." 

Whilst that dear father was alive, rumour 
said that Mrs. Frere and he had been in the 
habit of using strong language to one another, 
and of throwing slippers and divers other 
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things at one another's heads. From the way 
in which Mrs. Frere usually spoke of her late 
lamented and beloved spouse, new acquaint- 
ances were inclined to form the opinion that 
the departed gentleman was a god-like being, 
that the lady in her matrimonial life had expe- 
rienced a foretaste of the bliss of paradise, and 
that her adoration of her husband was really 
idolatrous. She may have adored him, but 
the expressive way in which she showed her 
adoration during the poor man's lifetime was 
especially distasteful to him ; in fact, he would 
have preferred less of it. 

'' If I earn my own living," said Ethel, " I 
shall feel more independent." 

" That is certainly a creditable feeling, my 
dear," replied her mother; ^^but it is not my 
wish that you sh6uld do so. Then, it may 
spoil your matrimonial chances." 

Mrs. Frere had set her heart upon her 
daughter's making a ''good match," by which 
she meant her marrying a rich man. Nothing 
was more repulsive to Ethel than the mer- 
cenary way in which her mother talked of 
disposing of her in marriage. Her mother 
(like most other mothers) tried to instil into 
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her daughter that the chief sources of happi- 
ness in the ^^holy" state of matrimony are 
command of a good house, plenty of money, 
and horses and carriages; that, as for the 
husband, the bigger fool he was the better, 
and that it would bo better still if he were a 
tailor's dummy, for the husband was the 
incubus which made marriage unpleasant. Now, 
Ethel's ideas oh matrimony were diametrically 
opposed to her mother's. She cared little 
about fine establishments, grand carriages, 
expensive dresses, and wealth, but a great deal 
for the husband; and she had also set her 
heart upon Mompas's filling that (to her) 
important post ; so one can imagine how^ 
annoying it was to her to have to listen quietly 
to all the selfish, heartless, and cynical doc- 
trines which her mother was continually pour- 
ing into her ears. She prayed that she might 
always have the strength given to her to resist 
being sold in matrimony. 

"To be sure," said Mrs. Frere, "no one 
need be told of it." 

" That 's what I think, mamma," replied 
Ethel, smiling to herself at the old lady's (any- 
thing but proper) pride. "And please don't 
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tell Mr. Mompas. He 's such a long tongue, 
3'ou know." 

" You may rely upon me, my dear," cx- 
claimisd Mrs. Frere. ^^Why he would think 
that we were poor, or something of the sort ; 
and I would not have him think that on any 
account." 

The old lady was afraid that ho would try 
to ameliorate her circumstances by offering a 
home — if but a poor one — to her daughter; 
while she herself would have much preferred 
him to add to her expenses by making her 
house his home, and himself her husband. 

On the same evening Mr. and Mrs. Carroll 
entertained Mompas and Boyne. When Lucy 
told the three gentlemen of Ethel's good 
fortune, Carroll at once proposed the lady's 
health, and her speedy marriage with his dis- 
tinguished friend, the dramatic critic of the 
Weekly Mirror. Mr. Mompas looked rather 
foolish, and said that he begged to second Mr. 
Carroll's proposal. 

"Here's to the health of Miss Frere!" 
exclaimed Carroll, raising a tumbler half filled 
with cold grog to his lips. Then, seeing that 
his wife had nothing to drink the health in, he 
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hastily added, — ''But I forgot you, Lucy. 
You don't take grog, except when you have a 
cold. I must get out some wine. Champagne 
ought to be used on all great occasions; so 
Ealston says. I have no champagne ; but I have 
some Saumur, which is just as pleasing to all 
but connoisseurs whose souls and brains are 
confined to their palates. Lucy likes any 
wine that is nice tasted, so Saumur will do 
for lier ; but, if either of you is such a Lord 
Allpalate as to turn up his nose at Saumur, 
that gentleman may retire amidst the ironical 
cheers of the remaining trio, who will gladly 
empty the bottle without him." 

As neither Mr. Mompas nor Boyne arose to 
retire, Carroll placed a bottle of the above- 
mentioned wine upon the table, and rang the 
bell. Mrs. Bokes answered it. 

''If you please, Mrs. Carroll," said that 
lady, " the maid lias gone out ; but, if you 
want anytliing, I will bring it up for you.'' 

" We only want four wine-glasses," replied 
Lucy, "if you would be kind enough to bring 
them up, Mrs. Bokes." 

"With pleasure, Mrs. Carroll," said Mrs. 
Bokes, in her blandest manner. 
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In a few moments Mrs. Bokes reappeared 
with wine-glasses. She saw the whiskey-bottle, 
she saw the wine-bottle, and she decided, in 
her own mind, that a small portion of either 
whiskey or wine would be agreeable to her 
stomach ; still, she was undecided whether she 
should honour the wine or the whiskey with 
her preference. The whiskey w^ould be sure 
to be stronger than the wine, but the wine 
was more uncommon than the whiskey; yet 
she considered that if the wine proved to be 
some of that thin, unexhilarating foreign stuff 
(which some of her former lodgers had declared 
to be the most wholesome and delicious, 
because it was foreign and cheap and fashion- 
able among people with small incomes and 
snobby-grand ideas, and for which the faculty 
act as commission agents), she would wish that 
she had not drunk it, as in all probability she 
would have to rectify its sourness by some 
good British brandy. The finger of Providence 
and a glance of her sharp eyes pointed out to 
. her the beverage in which she would most 
delight. There were only four wine-glasses ; 
there was a clean tumbler upon the cheffonier : 
Mrs. Bokes decided upon the whiskey. Her 
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plan was to inveigle Carroll into a conversation, 
and oblige him to ask lier to take something 
to drink in order to get rid of her. She had 
an idea that he did not like too much of her 
conversation. 

^' Getting coldish now at nights, sir," 
remarked Mrs. Bokes, with a slight shiver, 
addressing her victim. 

'' It is," replied Carroll. 

"Football and the 'unting season will soon 
be coming on again," continued his land- 
lady. 

Mr. Carroll answered her with a not very- 
encouraging " Yes." 

"'Orrid dangerous, 'unting and football — 
especially football," said Mrs. Bokes, regardless 
of Carroll's want of attention. " You remember 
that tall, fine young man that lived over the 
way, sir, — he that always wore a flower in his 
button-hole ? " 

" Yes," replied Carroll. " I have not seen 
him for a long time. Where is he ? " 

" Goodness gracious ! Mr. Carroll, you don't 
mean to say you Ve heard nothing about it ? 
You don't mean to say you ask me where he 
is?" exclaimed Mrs. Bokes, in amazement. 
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" I do, indeed/' answered Carroll, wishing 
that she would cut her tale short. 

" So awful for him, poor fellow ! so awful 
for his poor father and mother!" said Mrs. 
Bokes, raising her eyes to lieaven. 

" Has he been foolish enough to forge or 
embezzle?" asked Carroll. 

"Law, Mr. Carroll, how can you!" replied 
the lady, with a deprecatory look. 

" But how can I tell—" 

" Dead, Mr. Carroll; he's dead!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Bokcs, solemnly. "He's been dead and 
buried these eight months." 

" I 'm sorry to hear that," remarked Carroll, 
hoping that she would cut her tale short, and 

go- 

" Yes, Mr. Carroll, I knew you would be," 

replied Mrs. Bokes. " He's been a corpse and 

nnder the sod these eight months. And it 

was all owing to that 'orrid football. Very 

sad ! " 

" Very sad," muttered Carroll, in a careless 
manner. 

"It is sad, Mr. Carroll," continued the 
imperturbable landlady; "esjoecially sad for 
the survivors. But" (Mrs. Bokes sighed) " their 
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loss is Lis gain. Poor young man, if he 'd 
left alone football he'd have been a comfort 
to his parents now. Their only comfort is '^ 
(another sigh from Mrs. Bokes) ^^that he's in 
a better world ; and all owing to that 'orrid 
football. When he was playing in a match 
(I think it was the Jolly Roarers Club against 
the Burdlemites — Bedlamites, I say, they ought 
to be called. He was a ^ Jolly Roarer'), he 
got knocked down, and accidentally kicked in 
the lower part of his stomach, — what you 
medical gentlemen call the habdimen, I 
believe " 

^^ Abdomen," exclaimed Mr. Carroll, inter- 
rupting her. 

^^ Well, then, habdomcn ; it's all the same, 
only my pronounciation of the word is a leetlo 
different to yours. He got a kick in the hab- 
domen " — Mrs. Bokes laid great stress on the 
^^domen" — ^^ but didn't think much of it at 
the time. About a week or eight days after- 
wards the poor dear was seized with awful 
pain in the habdomen, so that his poor father 
and mother thought they 'd better send for a 
doctor. When the doctor came, , from his 
saying that the pain was in the inside of the 
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liabdomen, he thought it must be colic, and he 
treated him for that. But all his medicine 
did no good. The pain increased, and made 
him almost delirious with it. 1 never saw any 
one in such awful agony before. He writhed 
about in his bed, and clenched his hands so 
tightly that the blood oozed out from, the cuts 
that his nails had made in the palms of his 
hands. His was a frightful death. I 've seen 
many death-beds, but I never saw such a one 
as his. Even in his last death-throes he was 
singing psalms. It was a blessed death !" The 
contradiction between the '^blessed death'' 
and the ^^ frightful death," which Mrs. Bokes 
had made use of in but a sentence or so before, 
brought a smile to Carroll's face in spite of the 
solemnity of the subject. ^^ After the poor 
fellow was gone, the doctor found out that 
it was not colic, but ruptur' that he died of," 
added Mrs. Bokes. 

*^ Rupture ! " exclaimed Carroll, indignantly. 
"Was a medical practitioner fool enough to 
let the poor man die w^ithout treating him for 
anything more serious than colic ? " 

" Ho did, sir, then," replied Mrs. 
Bokes. 
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^^ Then he ought to have been tried for 
manslaughter," said Mr. Carroll, emphati- 
cally. 

'' I had my suspicions at the time that lie 
was not much of a doctor," observed Mrs. 
Bokes. She was one of those people who 
always think of a thing at the right time, and 
make their thoughts public when they are 
useless. 

^* It's a great pity that you did not advise 
the young man's friends to call in another 
medical man, then," answered Carroll. 

'^ Well, you see, one doesn't like to interfere/' 
said Mrs. Bokes. *^ The old people are very 
touchy." 

** But in a matter of life and death?" 

*' You see, no one thought it was a matter of 
life and death, until the cold sweats came on," 
replied Mrs. Bokes, in calm self -vindication. 
** A many have died in this neighbourhood 
lately," continued she; *^ a very great m.any" 
— she shook her head gravely. ** There was 
poor little Tommy Best^ of Number Seven, died 
of the whooping-cough, and was buried in 
Pumpward Cemetery, with ^ Little children 
come unto me ' upon his little tombstone. A 
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very good motto for little dead innocents, that: 
it 's the very one I should choose if either of 
my little cherubs was gathered to the fold. I 
can't say that it was exactly appropriate in the 
case of little Tommy Best, though ; for he 
threw more stones, and broke more windows, 
tlian any boy in the parish. Then, there was 
old Mr. David Crocker, the grocer, in Baston 
Street; he died of dropsy, and upon his 
memorial card was put, * Lord be merciful unto 
a sinner ! ' and sure never did any old rogue 
need mercy more than he did, for he put more 
chickory into his coffee, and more sloe leaves 
into his tea, than any man in London. Then, 
there was poor young Mr. Dodley, son of old 
Dodley the pawnbroker; he fell down tipsy in 
the street, and got crushed to death by a loaded 
waggon going over him. I did call that vindic- 
tive of liis old father to have, ^ Be sure thy sin 
will find thee out,' carved on the young man's 
headstone. Although he was a drunkard, I 
don't think it right that he should have his 
vices labelled to his body after the spirit had 
fled from it. I 'm sure I 'd never do so to my 
poor husband — not even if he drank himself 
into spontaneous combustion." 
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'' No," observed Carroll; *^ you'd rather put, 
* Praise the Lord for all good things.' " 

'' Law ! Mr. Carroll, how wicked you are ! " 
replied Mrs. Bokes, trying to suppress a 
smile. 

*^Does he keep steadier now?'' inquired 
Carroll. 

^^ Yes, sir, much," replied Mrs. Bokes. 
*^ Twenty grams of ipecac, and a turn in the 
back yard is a very good prescription, then," 
exclaimed tli^ medical student. 

^^ Especially when aided by a very limited 
supply of pocket-money," said Mrs. Bokes. 
'^ He's ^luch better in regard to the drink ; but 

his head is queer : he 's '' The landlady 

hesitated. 

^^ Going off his chump," suggested Mr. 
Mompas. 

'' That 's just it, sir," said Mrs. Bokes ; ^^ only 
I didn't like to use such an expression before 
Mrs. Carroll." 

'' He 's still strong," said Carroll. 
*^ Yes ; he 's as strong as I am." 
*^ Then, there's no hope yet." 
'' What, sir ? " asked Mrs. Bokes, with the 
utmost simplicity. 
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^^No hope of heaven releasing you of your 
burden," replied the medical student. 

^^ Law ! he 's likely to live as long as I am, 
Mr. Carroll," said the landlady. 

Many wives would have been offended by 
Mr. Carroll's last remark, and that gentleman 
had hoped that Mrs. Bokes would have been, 
and that she would have started off in high 
dudgeon. As she did not do this, Carroll 
puzzled his brain to discover another way to 
get rid pf her, and had just decided on behav- 
ing rather rudely to the lady, when his wife, 
Avlio had watched her stolen glances at the 
bottles, asked her if she would not take a glass 
of wine. Mrs. Bokes replied that she was 
afraid of wine, as it sometimes gave her the 
stomach-ache ; upon which she was requested 
to partake of some whiskey. After a little 
hesitation, she said that she would, and finally 
departed with half a tumbler full of that liquor, to 
the great satisfaction of herself and of lier four 
lodgers, who were heartily tired of her mourn- 
ful harangue. 

*^ What a pity you did not think of the 
-whiskey before !" said Carroll, filling the glasses. 
*^ Here 's to the health, happiness, prosperity, 
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and long life of Ethel Frere, spinster; and may 
she soon, by the bonds of holy matrimony and 
the parson's blessing (which, by-the-bye, is dear 
at a guinea), be united to Edward Mompas, 
bachelor, gent., member of H.M/s Civil 
Service, dramatic censor of the Weekly 
Mirror^ &c., &c. May she eflfect the reforma- 
tion of the aforesaid ; and may the announce- 
ment of her marriage '['appear in tlie Times 
not later than one week after its occurrence ! " 
The Weeklt/ Mirror proved a success, and 
was therefore able to recompense its labourers 
handsomely for their contributions. Mompas 
soon became one of its chief props, and by his 
carefully written critiques and clever articles 
turned a fair share of the golden stream which 
flowed into the office of the paper into his own 
pockets. The following are the titles of some 
of the articles written by Carroll and Mompas: 
" On the limited intellect of Millionaires " 
(Carroll); *^ On Sensational Religion and Sensa- 
tional Lecturing " (Mompas) ; ^' On ultra- 
sentimental Poetry" (Mompas); ^^ On the 

Absurdities of the Anti Society" (Carroll); 

*^ On the Insipidity of certain American 
Importations, and the Vulgarity of others'^ 
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(Mompas) ; *^ Why a native of. the Isle which 
possesses the Blarney-stone ought to make one, 
of the best Special Correspondents" (Carroll); 
"A comparison between the Novel and the 
Drama " (Mompas) ; ^' On the Servility of 
English Shopkeepers " (Mompas) ; *^ On 
Toadies in general " (Carroll) ; ^^ On the 
Quackeries of Doctors" (Carroll); "A short 
examination into the psychological condition 
of the Middle-aged Fast Man " (Mompas) ; 
"Reasons why pretenders to Science arc 
greater nuisances than other pretenders '* 
(Carroll) ; " On the honesty of Popular 
Agitators and the pretensions of the British 
Workman" (Mompas); ^^ On Politicians and 
Weathercocks" (Carroll); "On the popular 
fallacy which supposes Kings and Queens to 
be more accomplished than other people '' 
(Carroll); "Why Doctors issue bulletins con- 
cerning the health of Illustrious Nobodies 
who happen to be their patients" (Carroll); 
" On the correlation of extreme Meanness and 
extreme Religious Severity " (Mompas) ; "On 
Fops, military, naval, and civil, old and 
young" (Mompas); " On Ladies of the Gush- 
ing and Romantic type " (Mompas); " On the 
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selfishness of the Modern Young Lady'^ 
(Mom pas) ^^ On Art-Patrons and Lovers of 
Art" (Mompas); and *' On the Religious 
Ouriosities which are exhibited in London 
annually, during the month of May " 
(Carroll). 

Carroll likewise contributed some imaginary 
biographies, some specimens of which will be 
given in another chapter. With increase of 
income, Mr. Mompas experienced that increase 
of the feeling of loneliness which is apt to tor- 
ment lovers when absent from their beloved 
ones. We have seen that Carroll was afflicted 
with the same complaint before his marriage. 
Now, Mompas's immediate prospects were 
much better than Carroll's, — he had no uncle's 
wrath to fear, — so it is no wonder that he 
nursed his lonely feeling until the only remedy 
for it was that which his friend had tried before 
him. When he communicated his wish to Ethel, 
she thought that he was rather rash, but, after 
a little persuasion, consented to be as rash 
as he. 

'^ Mamma," said Ethel to Mrs. Frere, " I am 
going to be married." 

^•Married!" exclaimed Mrs. Frere, in 
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astonishment ; ^* I never knew that you were 
€ngaged.'^ 

" 1 Ve been engaged some time/' replied 
Ethel, smiling. 

" To whom, pray ? " asked Mrs. Frere, as a 
suspicion entered her mind ; ^' Mr. Mompas ? " 

" Yes," said Ethel. 

" You going to marry him ! " exclaimed her 
mother, getting very red in the face and very 
angry. 

" Why shouldn't I ? " answered Ethel. 

" He can't afford to keep a wife — at least, a 
wife that can't keep herself." 

^^I can keep myself," said Ethel, firmly. 

*^ Then, that's what you vc been degrading 
yourself by going out governessing for, is it, 
miss ? " exclaimed Mrs. Frere, more angrily 
than ever. 

*^ Yes," replied her daughter, quietly. 

^ ' 1 11 never give my consent to your mar- 
riage with a pauper," said Mrs. Frere. 

" If you won't, I must marry him without," 
answered Ethel, coolly. 
. ^' That is filial obedience, I presume ?" 

^^ I am old enough to be the best judge, 
where my own happiness is concerned." 
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"Very well, miss; very well! Do as you 
like. Marry a pauper; be the mother of a 
dozen little hungry children, and then think 
where the bread-and-butter, that is to fill their 
mouths, is to come from," exclaimed Mrs. 
Frere, as she sailed out of the room in great 
indignation. • 

Her next interview with Mr. Mompas was a 
stormy one. She upbraided him for his per- 
fidiousness and his treachery, and finished up 
by bursting into a flood of tears and threaten- 
ing to faint, upon which Mompas left her to 
the care of her loving daughter and her 
servants. When Mrs. Frere found that the 
young people would be married, and that it 
was quite out of her power to prevent them, 
one day, to her daughter's great surprise, she* 
expressed a wish to be friendly with them 
again, and not only gave her consent to then* 
union, but also was present when the marriage 
ceremony was performed. She wished the 
young couple to reside with her ; but Mompas, 
knowing that mothers-in-law have a sort of 
speciality for breeding disturbances between 
husbands and wives, considered that most pro- 
bably he and Ethel would be happier if they 
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lived at Mrs. Bokes's ; so he politely declined 
Mrs. Frere's kind offer, alleging, as a chief 
excuse for his not accepting it, the quiet and 
seclusion which his literary pursuits demanded. 
So Mrs. Bokes had two young married couj)les, 
living one above the other, under her roof. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE ^WEEKLY MIRROR. 

The editor of the Weekly Mhnvr has courteously 
permitted the following extracts from a series 
of papers, entitled •Biographical Notices of 
Eminent Individuals who shine in certain 
Spheres/ and contributed to that journal by 
Mr. Robert Carroll, to be incorporated in the 
present work : — 

" I. The Earl of Scampton. 

^^ Alfred Egbert William Edward Augustus 
Seymour St. John Fitzgerald Mulgcrcoltolli- 
pranks, seventeenth Earl of Scampton, and 
twenty-fourth Baron of Silliascastle and Pluck- 
anpuUen, and fourteenth Marquis (Irish) of 
Ballyshallyrentemtite, was torn in the year 
1801 A.D.; from which it will be seen that the 
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noble earl has arrived at the somewhat ad- 
vanced age of seventy -five. He was the third 
son of William George Frederick, fifteenth 
Earl of Scampton by his countess, Evelina 
Cecilia Alda Elizabeth, fourth daughter of his 
Grace the Duke of Tinannobrains. 

^^From the day of his birth the illustrious 
nobleman cannot be said to have been blessed 
with either a mother's love or a father's care ; 
for the countess always considered her children 
as burdens instead of pleasures, and her 
husband had serious doubts as to the legitimacy 
of his third son, but honourably abstained 
from applying to the Divorce Court, as the 
hushing up of the scandal paid him better than 
its exposure. 

^* On his exit from the nursery, he passed 
through the hands of a governess and a tutor, 
who did their best to develop the intellectual 
power which his lordship possessed ; but, as 
that was not great, it is not surprising that 
they obtained no great result. 

^'His next step was to Eton, where his 
schoolfellows, for the most part, tried to dis- 
abuse his mind of an absurd notion, engendered 
by obsequious lacqueys ever ready to humour 
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the whims of the young despots they serve^ 
namely, that he was made of no common 
earth ; and they had almost succeeded in their 
praiseworthy endeavours, when the time arrived 

for him to leave for College, Oxford, at 

which seat of learning — and of dissipation, it 
was destined that he should finish his educa- 
tion. There he was soon surrounded by toadies 
and harpies, who introduced him to all sorts of 
vices, and to money-lenders of aU nationalities, 
provided chiefly with noses of the Jewish 
type. 

^^ About this time was his first experience of 
the tender passion ; he fell in love with a young 
lady four or five years older than himself. Aa 
he was only a younger son, with very slight 
expectations of ever succeeding to the earldom, 
the fair one disdained his advances. Thia 
rejection imparted that tinge of cynicism to 
the noble earl's nature which is at onc& 
observable by all that have the honour of hia 
acquaintance. He never believed in the dis-^ 
interested affection of woman afterwards. Some 
say that there is a good deal of affectation in 
his lordship's cynicism. There may be some 
truth in this ; for, although the noble earl is 
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an illustrious personage, none (except the most 
fulsome of Lis flatterers) would say that he was 
either a great or a strong-minded man; and 
excessive vanity and affectation are usually 
numbered among the attributes of weak minds. 

'•Most men who fail in love become mis- 
anthropes, votaries of Bacchus and Venus Mere- 
trix, or reckless gamesters. His lordship eagerly 
embraced the wine-bottle, the goddess of the 
fair and frail ones, and the dice-box. 

'^ The companions, with whom he enjoyed 
these pleasures profited considerable from the 
earl's indulgence in them. They merely had 
to get him well under the influence of the 
generous liquor, and then they could extract 
I U's ad libitdm. To pay these, the noble 
earl had recourse to his friends, the money- 
lenders, who readily advanced him whatever 
sums he required, at the moderate rate of cent, 
per cent. 

'^ Whilst at college, his two elder brothers 
died : one broke his neck in the hunting- 
field, and the other committed suicide when 
suffering from an attack of D. T. No sooner 
was he known to be heir to the earldom 
than more toadies and more harpies flocked 
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around him ; their flattery became more 
fulsome, their laughter at his lordship's poor 
(very poor) jokes more loud, and their fleecing- 
greater than ever. 

^^ It is alleged that some of them remarked 
(behind his lordship's back, of course) that the 
more exalted the title, the bigger the fool; 
and that the bigger the fool, the more adulation 
would he swallow, and the more cheating 
stand. 

^' Rumours of the extravagance of his son (?) 
and heir having reached the old earl, he re- 
quested an unreserved statement of the young 
nobleman's liabilities, and received in return a 
very reserved statement, drawn up by hia 
(quasi) friends, who were well aware that it 
was not to their advantage for the eyes of their 
pigeon's father to be too widely opened in 
regard to his son's embarrassments. 

'^ It has been stated above that the noble 
father did not care for the noble son; and 
some harsli individuals will say that, if there 
was any truth in the illustrious old gentleman's 
suspicions, his indifference to his heir was but 
natural. 

^^ To keep to fact : the late earl was only 
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too delighted to find that his son's debts were 
so small. On that account he was half inclined 
to believe that his countess had not played 
liim false in the matter of his son and heir ; 
for he was a miser (stinginess or senseless 
extravagance are characteristic of hereditary 
nobility), and, from the list of debts forwarded 
to him, it was evident (he believed in its 
veracity) that he could be no spendthrift. 

^^ After his lordship had failed to pass the 
very easy examination with which the courteous 
college officials trouble titled candidates de- 
sirous of obtaining a degree, he bade adieu to 
his alma mater ^ and was soon nibbling at the 
baits of the gentlemanly swindlers and fasci- 
nating demireps, who never object to pick an 
honest penny (metaphorically speaking) from 
the pockets of fast gentlemen, whether they be 
lordlings or manufacturers : all that knights of 
the ring and the green cloth, and ladies of the 
rouge-pot, sigh for is money. 

'' Rumours of debts of honour and mistresses 
again reached the old lord's ears, and caused 
him again to consider whether his countess's 
son was consequently his son. The father 
had an interview with his reputed son, which 
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ended in the latter's promising to live abroad 
for a while upon a curtailed allowance. 

^' Before departing from his native shore, 
the subject of the present notice had the mis- 
fortune to grossly insult a well-educated, well- 
behaved person, w^ho considered himself a 
gentleman, but whom his noble insulter called 
a ' snob,' because he did not belong to that 
oninute and insignificant portion of English 
society termed by its sycophants and parasites 
^ the upper ten.' If this individual had been 
a lawyer, he would probably have requested 
his titled adversary to have kicked him, and 
then have brought an action for assault against 
him. As he was not a limb of the law, he 
preferred to knock down the heir to the earl- 
dom of Scampton, and to pay the fine which 
stipendiary magistrates inflict upon those 
charged with provoked assaults. 

'^ During his voluntary exile upon the Con- 
tinent, he received the tidings of his illustrious 
father's decease ; upon w^hich he immediately 
returned to perfidious Albion, to figure as chief 
mourner at the funeral of a sire whose death 
was to him a subject of rejoicing. Upon the 
reading of the will, it was also a subject of 
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gnashing of teeth, for lie found that all the 
late earl's large funded property and unen- 
tailed estates were bequeathed to a natural and 
illegitimate son, who turned out to be the veiy 
man that had felled him to the ground for his 
insolence. 

^'He had no sooner succeeded to the earl- 
dom than I U's and bills poured in from all 
quarters. To meet these, he raised new loans, 
and also instructed his agents to raise his 
tenants' rents. Now the tenants (although 
the}' regarded their noble landlord with that 
superstitious awe and reverence which is here- 
ditary in English yeomen, and allowed them- 
selves to be treated with arrogance and imper- 
tinence by the great man's great men, who 
were apparently under the imj^rcssion that 
they were loading men with favours from 
whom they extracted the market-value of the 
estates let to them) protested in a body against 
the proposed imposition, and offered to give 
up their farms rather than comply with his 
lordship's demands. The earl's men of busi- 
ness communicated this intelligence to him in 
the gentlest manner — lords' agents are only 
rude to their tenants — and pointed out to him 
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that an increase of liis rents would lead to a 
decrease of his income. His lordship was sen- 
sible enough to perceive that the golden wind 
of which he was in so much need must be 
raised through another channel. 

^^ After some consideration, he hit upon 
the happy expedient of a wealthy marriage. 
With this intention, he pretended to reform; 
forsook for a while the society of his free-and- 
easy male and female companions, and fre- 
quented the places wliere chaste matrons 
exhibit their marriageable daughters. 

" The moment it became known that the 
representative of the ancient family of Scamp- 
ton was on the look-out for a countess, several 
candidates presented themselves to his notice. 
He selected the only daughter of a wealthy 
brewer. 

'' The marriage was solemnized with due 
pomp and circumstance, the bride being given 
away by her portly father, who looked as sleek 
and well-fed as one of his own dray-horses, 
and the ceremony being performed by a 
bishop. 

'' The newly fledged countess had soon 
reason to wish herself the wife of anybody 
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but a lord, for before the conclusion of the 
honeymoon the earl's conduct had made her 
repent of her bad bargain. In less than six 
months after liis marriage, Lord Scampton 
returned to the arms of his old friends and his 
old mistresses. Lady Scampton was informed 
by kind friends of lier husband's unfaithful- 
ness. She ujDbraided her lord with his mis- 
demeanours, and received the reply that it 
was sufficient honour for her to be his countess, 
without being the object of his love. Her 
father would neither allow her to apply for a 
dissolution of the marriage, nor for a judicial 
separation, on account of the scandal which such 
proceeding would raise ; so the poor lady wa& 
forced to live with a man who was utterly 
indifferent to her, until death released her from 
her marriage vows. Her father cared but for 
his daughter, the ' countess,' not for his. 
daughter, the ' miserable.' Marriages are made 
in heaven (?). 

^^For some years the noble earl remained 
single, until, when he was within a few 
months of his fiftieth birthday, much to the 
disgust of womankind of his order, ho 
espoused, in a weak moment. Miss Lavinia 
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Fitzprance, a lady of considerable reputation 
in the demi-mondey and one of his numerous 
mistresses. At the age of sixty-eight he 
married his present countess, a lady of strict 
virtue and large property. 

^^Ilis only child is Lady Henrietta Maria 
Hortcnse Scampton, a )^oung lady possessed of 
the amorous propensities of her race, for she 
has twice tried to elope with a handsome foot- 
man, and once with a favourite groom. The 
honour of the Scampton family has been 
placed in fearful jeopardy by the erotic eccen- 
tricities of this honourable maiden. Spiteful 
old maids aver that she has lost all claim to 
the word ^ honour '; but more charitable people, 
since no proofs have ever been produced, give 
the Lady Henrietta Maria Hortense the benefit 
of the doubt, and deny that there is any foun- 
dation for her traducers' cackle. 

^^ It is stated that the noble earl entered into 
the holy state of matrimony for the third time 
in the hope of getting an heir; perhaps he 
may die in that hope. Of his lordship's 
private life little can be said, except that a list 
of his amours w^ould have rivalled Don Juan's 
or the Grand Turk's. Of his public life, little 
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also can be said, except that he fullilled liis 
duties as a hereditary legislator by appearing 
once in the House of Lords, and by voting 
once. At the venerable age of seventy-five, it 
is probable that he will take more interest in 
public business; perhaps he will give one 
more vote before he dies. May he long live to 
fill the exalted station which he has so long 
and so honourably ornamented by his pul)lic 
talents and private virtues ! '^ 

^' II. Mr. Plumhline Redtape. 

^' This able and distinguished member of the 
Civil Service first drew the breath of life in the 
little borough of Bribington. His father was 
an eminent and respected printer of that town. 
He was not imknown in the journalistic and 
Hterary world, for he was editor and proprietor 
of the Bribington Advertiser^ and author of 
some very important works on local trout- 
streams and ruined castles. From a very 
early period of his existence, his son Plumb- 
Une showed evidences of the methodical 
slowness which has been of such signal service 
to himself and his country in preventing public 
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business from being carried on with the vulgar 
speed and hurry of a merchant's office. Unlike 
other boys, he did not gobble up his pudding 
in a trice, but took each mouthful slowly and 
sedately, and with a thoughtful expression of 
countenance which led those, not intimately 
acquainted with his nature, to think that he 
was trying to calculate the number of plums 
in each mouthful. 

" Numerous other instances of his natural 
tardiness and methodicalness are carefully 
cherished in the breasts of many of his fellow- 
townsmen, such as his always being bowled out 
•at cricket from his lookino^ too lono^ at the ball 
when it was knocking down his middle wicket, 
his taking twice as long as other people to read 
a letter, his always putting on his right boot 
first, his buttoning his left brace before his 
right, and his always using his coat-sleeve 
instead of a hat-brush. He was educated at 
the Grammar School of his native school, but, 
on account of his natural slowness, failed to 
reach the first class. 

On his leaving school this remarkable element 
in his nature stood greatly in the way of his 
start in life ; it was not appreciated by his 
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fellow-men. An auctioneer gave him a trial, 
but at the end of a month told his father that 
he had better find another place for him, as 
Plumbline would never shine in his profession. 
Mr. Redtape, the elder, asked what fault he 
had to find with his son; to which the auctioneer 
replied that he had no particular fault to find 
with Plumbline, but that Plumbline was too 
slow. 

^' Our hero was next placed in the local bank, 
but in a short time was again returned to his 
dismayed parent, with the old answer, ' Too 
slow.' Mr. Redtape then tried him in his own 
business, and was obliged to endorse the 
opinion of the auctioneer and the banker. He 
told his beloved spouse that Plumbline was too 
slow for anything, and wondered whatever he 
could have done, for Providence to have bur- 
dened him with such a lout. He was seriously 
tliinking of sending him to the colonies, with 
his passage paid and twenty pounds in bis 
pocket, when the ipcmber for the borough died 
suddenly, and thus occasioned a new election. . 

^' It was chiefly through the eflforts of Mr. 
Redtape and the Bribington Advertiser that 
the candidate of the P^^'ty secured his 
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return ; and this gentleman, being grateful for 
the hearty and effectual support which his 
eminent constituent had given him, offered to 
pop one of tlio worthy printer's sons into a 
Government office. Redtape at once jumped 
at the offer, and his incubus Plumblino 
soon after was appointed (they had no ex- 
aminations then) a junior clerk in the 

Office. 

" Once seated at the official desk, eno:aored in 
the service of his country, the apparently use- 
less Plumbline shone forth in quite a' new 
light. There are many human wrecks in this 
sea of life, from men, owing to circurastancea 
over which they have no control, being obliged 
to fill places for which they are totally unfitted. 
Probably in any other walk of life than that of 

a ^ gentleman of the Office ' Mr. P. Redtape 

would have been a failure. Those very qualities 
which were so detrimental to his success in an 
auctioneer's office, in a bank, and in his father's 
business peculiarly fitted Plumbline for the 
service of the Government. On account of his 
slowness he was liked by his immediate supe- 
riors, for they knew at once that he was not 
one of those aspiring young men who try to 
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walk over other people's heads ; and, on their 
gaining a step, they were always ready to say 
a good word to the chief of the department in 
favour of Plnmbline, who consequently always 
acted as a buffer between lazy old fogies and 
clever young juniors. 

. '^ Occasionally ho visited his native town, 
and astonished his father and his old friends by 
the sententious and grave way in which he 
spoke about the most trifling occurrences. 
Plumbline's sententious gravity was a source of 
constant amusement to them. They were very 
glad that he had got on so well, but wondered 
how it was possible for such a slow man to have 
attained such an easy position in life. They 
knew not that slowness was the highest virtue 
which a Government official could possess. He 
was tolerably slow about uniting himself for life 
with one of the opposite sex, but not so slow as 
would have been expected. 

'' The generality of men marry at twenty- 
five or thirty. Mr. Plumbline Redtape post- 
poned matrimony until he had reached the 
mature age of thirty- eight ; then he fell in 
love with a pretty girl of twenty, as destitute 
of brains as himself, and wedded her after a 

VOL. III. G 
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wooing of three months (slow men always are 
fast in these things). 

^^ In course of time, Mr. Plnmbline Redtape 
attained the dignity of first-class clerk; and 
then did what many would call his natural 
defects give to him a dignified demeanour, 
which well befitted the holder of such an 
important position. Mr. Redtape was not a 
party politician ; his soul was above parties, 
unless an increase of salary was to be got 
out of them. He was exceedingly liked by 
his official colleagues, and only on one occasion 
was he called by them an ass and a bungler ; 
and this was when he was chosen by his fellow- 
clerks to give evidence before a commission — 
composed of a secretary belonging to his 
department and two or three persons holding 
high positions in other offices — appointed to 
inquire into the grievances of the gentlemen 

of Office. What the clerks wanted was 

an increase of salary ; but, owing to Mr. Plumb- 
line Redtape's slowness, the commissioners 

anticipated that the gentlemen of Office 

were already too well paid, so they decided 
on not adding a halfpenny to the stipends of 
the rank and file, but on giving the secretaries 
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— ^who were already the recipients of hand- 
some allowances, and one of whom was sitting 
upon the commission — an extra three hundred 
a year. 

" Mr. Plumbline Redtape was naturally dis- 
gusted with such proceedings ; the clerks were 
naturally disgusted with Mr. Plumbline Red- 
tape ; and the whole office, with the exception 
of the secretaries, was naturally disgusted with 
the whole commission, and especially with the 
secretary-commissioner, who was denounced as 
a wolf in lamb's clothing, a traitor, &c,, &c. 
Lots of clerks, Mr. Redtape amongst them, 
threatened to send in their resignations. Some 
of them did ; but Mr. Plumbline Redtape did 
not. He remembered that it behoves a man 
with a wife and family to be careful before ho 
throws up five hundred a year. 

"Mr. P. Redtape still grumbles in the 

Office. Many of his juniors wish that he would 
either retire or depart this life. He is an 
object of respect and of practical jokes, with 
one of which we will close our present 
notice. 

" One rainy day he was rather severe upon 
a waggish junior, who revenged himself by 
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pouring liquid glue into a new umbrella of the 
veteran clerk. When the time for leaving 
the office came, the rain was pouring down in 
torrents. The young clerk remarked to his 
superior that it was ' raining cats and dogs.' 
Mr. P. Redtape replied that his new umbrella 
would withstand showers of cats and dogs, or 
showers of frogs or any other animals, and 
handed it to the junior to inspect. The young 
rogue praised its outward appearance, and then 
tried to open it. The glue was set ; it would 
not open. It was passed to its owner, who 
tried, until he was red in the face, to open it. 
All his efforts were useless ; his new umbrella 
would not open, and he was utterly at a loss to 
imagine the reason of its obstinacy. At last 
he imagined that it was owing to closing it in 
the morning, when it was wet. He delivered a 
long lecture to the clerks around — who, know- 
ing the real facts of the case, were almost 
splitting their sides with suppressed laughter — 
on the disastrous effects of closing new 
mnbrellas when wet, and from that day to this 
has never neglected to keep his own new ones 
wide spread as long as there was a drop of 
moisture on them. 
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^^N.B. The obituary notice of this gentle- 
man will be fuller.'' 



^^ III. Lord Bishop Smoothtongue. 

. '' The biography of this reverend gentleman 
will not be a long one, for unless we mentioned 
all his domestic squabbles, and his squabbles 
with the clergy under his charge, which would 
be of little interest to most readers, it would bo 
utterly impossible to fill many reams of paper 
with it. 

'' Thomas Smoothtongue, Lord Bishop of 
Muddlenoddlccastcr was born, at liis father's 
parsonage, in the village of Snorangronham, 
on the fifteenth of May, in the year 1815. He 
was educated at Bunglebay School, under the 
supervision of the celebrated Dr. Croaker, wlio 
liad no great o})inion of his pupil's ability. 
After failing to obtain any of the scholarships 
in the gift of the school, he went to Oxford at 
liis reverend jjarent's expense. He showed no 
marked ability during his college career, except 
in making influential friends, among whom 
were the Hon. Frederick Fitz Mangleton, 
second son of Viscount Washtout and the 
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present Lord Bonnemal, of Blowbreeze Castle. 
He passed the ordinary examination for the 
bachelor's degree — without honours — in due 
course, was ordained, and in 1840 was 
appointed curate of Saint Nebuchadnezzar-in- 
the-Fields, Ginghambridge. Two years later 
he obtained the post of tutor to the son and 
heir of the old Earl of Lingervit, through the 
influence of his old college friend, the Hon. 
Frederick Fitz Mangleton. The scandalous 
chronicle of the time relates that the Hon. 
Frederick was the cher ami of the young and 
lovely Countess of Lingervit, and also that he 
was not the only one. Wlicn his services were 
no longer required in the capacity of tutor, the 
earl presented him with the living of Little 
Preacham. 

^^ The friendship of Lady Lingervit procured 
him a stall in Muddlenoddlecaster Cathedral, 
and his skilful flattery of certain powerful per- 
sonages enabled him to ascend his throne. 
This spiritual peer is neither noted for his 
scholarship nor for his theology. He is most 
suave in manner, and a toady of the first 
water." 
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'^ IV. The Rt. lion. Prigsby Turncoat. 

^^ The Rt. Hon. Prigsby Turncoat, after a 
successful college career, entered upon parlia- 
mentary life as member for Plumburgh, in the 
Dashite interest, and soon showed himself to be 
tlie rising young man of the party. The speeches 
which he delivered against the Crashites won 
for him the place of Secretary of the Inquire- 
into - everything - and - do - nothing Department. 
This post satisfied his ambition for a short time. 
He was young, and he knew that young men 
generally had to wait before the big plums got 
within reacli of their mouths. He waited very 
contentedly for some time, but no bigger plum 
than the Inquire-into-everything-and-do-nothing 
Department seemed ever likely to fall to his 
share whilst he supported the great Dash party. 
He received plenty of ai3plause and compli- 
ments from the leaders of the party, but 
nothing more solid was offered to him. 

'' Chiefs are often jealous of their expected 
successors, and the Et. Hon. Joseph Banger, 
the chief of the Dashites, was as jealous as ho 
could possibly be of his younger colleague. 
He hated him like a lover does a rival. To 
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liis face he would declare that the orations of 
the Rt. Hon. Prigsby were to bo compared to 
nothing but the tliunderbolts of Jove ; behind 
his back lie would say that they resembled 
nothing so much as the meaningless mouthings 
of an idiot, and that Bedlam was a fitter place 
for the utterer of them than iho august House 
of Commons. Hence arose the nickname 
^ Mad Tom o' Bedlam,' which was afterwards 
bestowed upon the Rt. Hon. Prigsby by tlio 
Dash party. 

'* Mr. Turncoat knew that uj)on the death of 
Banger he was sure, if he were alive, to succeed 
to the leadership of the party. But Mr. Banger 
w^as not many years older than Mr. Turncoat, 
and was quite as likely — if not suddenly cut 
off by a railway accident, the fall of a chinine}'- 
pot or a telegraph-wire — to outlive Mr. Turn- 
coat as Mr. Turncoat was to outlive him ; so 
the Rt. Hon. subject of our present notice 
wisely decided on not counting on the deatli 
of his rival for his political advancement. 

'' Now, the only principle which Mr. Turn- 
coat possessed was that of doing the best he 
(*ould for Number One, and, being a man of 
discretion, he worked that principle with such 
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skill that he did not fall on to that place -vvhich 
lies * betwixt two stools. Such being his prin- 
ciples, he hinted to the leader of the Opposition 
that the promise of an important post in the 
Cabinet of that gentleman, when he had his 
next innings, would transform the dreaded 
Dashite into a most powerful Crashite. 

"The leader of the Crash party — Lord 
Stopgap — was only too glad to turn such a 
formidable adversary into an important ally. 
In the middle of the session Mr. Tm-ncoat 
removed from the Government to the Opposi- 
tion benches, and, after a long address to his 
constituents on account of his change of 
opinion, provided the parliamentary columns 
of the daily press with as many invectives 
against the Dashites as he had formerly 
delivered against the Crashites. It is said that 
there is no such a zealot as a new convert : 
that is true. But the Jupiter of zealotism is 
the new convert without principle, and with- 
plenty of talent. Mr. Turncoat was as full of 
talent as an egg is of meat, and as destitute of 
principle as Mephistopheles himself. Most 
eminent statesmen have two such bones for 
their skeletons : as long as they can attain 
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power and keep it, they will butter both 
monarch and sovereign people with much more 
butter than the sensible portion of either can 
digest. An honest politician is a Q^ara avis. None 
but the rich J or the expectant rich, as a rule, 
play the game of politics ; and, as a rule, quite 
naturally, ambition, and not politics, is their 
incitive. 

'^ Mr. Turncoat was no exception to these 
rules. By the time the next election came 
round, his eloquence had so disgusted the 
country with the administration of the Dash- 
ites, that a large majority of Crashites were 
returned to the new Parliament, and the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Banger was in consequence turned 
out on the first measure which himself and his 
cabinet brought forward. 

" Loud w^as the indignation of the Dash 
party on this triumph of its late adherent. 
The Dashitc papers teemed with articles de- 
nouncing him as traitor, recreant, political 
prostitute, renegade, and as being otherwise ob- 
jectionable and undesirable. A man of a more 
sensitive temperament may have been driven 
to hiding his shame and his life in the water- 
butt, to putting his razor to a use for which it 
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was never intended, or to hanging himself in 
his braces ; but Mr. Turncoat laughed at the 
taunts of the vanquished, and calmly accepted 
the high post in the Stoj^gaj) Cabinet which 
his sovereign had been recommended to confer 
on him. 

'' On the accession of Lord Stopgap to tlio 
House of Lords, the Rt. lion. Prigsby became 
leader in the Commons. It is supjiosed that 
he was really the author of the measure whicli 
overthrew Lord Sto2)gap's Government, and 
gave the Dash party a short period of power. 
After that i:)arty had reigned for a few months 
by maintaining a system of masterly inactivity, 
the immense Crashite majority defeated it over 
several trifling Bills, and finally turned it out 

over the Tax — an important measure which 

Mr. Turncoat forced it to bring forward. He 
was now the most popular man of the Crash 
party, and the discomfited Mr. Banger had 
reluctantly to advise his sovereign to send for 
the Rt, Hon. Prigsby. The sovereign most 
obediently accepted Mr. Banger's advice; the 
powerful Mr. Turncoat obeyed his sovereign's 
command, and, after a polite chat with his 
august ruler, undertook to provide a ministry 
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for tlie government of the country. His old 
chief, Lord Stopgap, whose eyes had been 
opened to the Rt. Hon. Prigsby's duplicity, 
refused to serve under him. 

'^ Jlr. Turncoat did very well without the 
noble lord. By eschewing all unpopular mea- 
sures, ho has held the reins -of power in his 
own hands until the present day, and in all 
likoliliood he will retain them until the dav of 
his death. He has popped his sons into 
wealthy posts under Government, and married 
his daughters to the possessors or heirs ot 
coronets, and intends to finish his career by 
.advising the sovereign to ennoble him.'^ 

'^ V. Alderman Sir Jasper Gobble. 

^' Few will believe that this pompous, ponder- 
ous, turtle-lapping creature was once a pinched 
and skinny office-boy, who often made his 
dinner off a penny sausage-roll. By his in- 
dustry and by his jDcrseverance, together with 
a series of lucky ventures, Alderman Sir Jasper 
amassed his wealth and attained his present 
higli municipal position. On account of a royal 
visit to the city during the year in which he held 
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the office of slieriff. Alderman Gol^blo received 
the honour of . kniglitliood. The great ambition 
of Sir Jasper's life is to become a Ijaronot, 
and several of his schemes to obtain tliis 
honour before tlio end of his forthcoming 
mayoralty have been submitted to us. Were 
it not a breach of confidence, wo would make 
them public. It will not be an indiscretion on 
our part if we say that they do not differ much 
from the manoeuvres of the preceding lord 
mayors. Perhaps, if he consulted the gentle- 
man who writes the poetical puffs — relating to 
his business — which have such a wide circula- 
tion (gratis), the pair of them might hit uj^on 
some more novel dodges of gaining the favour 
of the Crown and the coveted honom\ 

'' We suggest this idea to Sir Jasper's notice : 
— The poet could write a birthday ode, and 
the worthy knight could present it as his own 
composition. The author would consent to the 
plagiarism for a slight remuneration. Sir Jasper 
would then be not only a city Mecsenas, but a 
city poet ; and what monarch could refuse to 
place such a gifted being among the starry 
heavens of the baronetage ? 

'^ Sir Jasper's manner to his inferiors is just 
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what one would expect from a rich, illiterate 
alderman: to use the words of one of his 
unfortunate underlings, ^ he behaves like a 
pompous, purse-proud old brute to them.' To 
his social superiors his behaviour is very diffe- 
rent : for them he has the obsequious smile and 
the ready bow which he acquired in his training 
behind the counter. He is a fluent but ungram- 
matical speaker, and his pronunciation of words 
commencing with the aspirate h is execrable. 

' ^ We will conclude with a word q^bout his 
family. He has two sons and two daughters. 
The Misses Gobble have set their hearts upon 
marrying lords ; the Messrs. Gobble upon 
wedding ladies of title. As they are rich, 
perhaps they may be able to purchase the 
required number of aristocrats. Wishing Sir 
Jasper a prosperous mayoralty, we bid him 
and his interesting family adieu." 

Other biographies contributed by Mr. Carroll 
were those of ^^Mr. Justice Tonks;" ^^The 
Amorous and Beautiful Countess of Blank- 
shire ; " '^ Mr. Moses Abrams, fast Jew Money- 
lender, with some account of the flash society 
in which he moves;" ^^Jobkins, the City 
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Promoter ; " ^^ Mr. Simper, the Court Trades- 
man;" "The Rev. Joshua Slender, the Pet 
Parson ; " " The Rev. John Bull, the Country 
Parson;" "James Hacker, Esq., Literary 
Man ; " " Simpkins, the Poet ; " " Dr. Sawder ; " 
"Mr. Grinder, Commercial Man;" "Jabez 
Scarscrap, Village Schoolmaster ; " and of 
"Job Jakes, Tinker and Wife-beater, the son 
of poor but disreputable parents." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MK. Carroll's visitor. 



1)ne evening, as Carroll was sitting at his table 
writing, Mrs. Bokes entered the room, and told 
him that a lady would like to speak to him. 

^^ A lady would like to speak to me?" ex- 
claimed Carroll. 

^^ Yes, sir, ^' replied Mrs. Bokes; ^^ she said 
that you would not remember her name. I 
asked her into Mr. Boyne's room." 

'' Whoever can she be ? " exclaimed Carroll. 

'^ Is she old or young ? " asked his wife. 

^' Young, Mrs. Carroll." 

" What is she like," inquired Mrs, Bokes's 
former questioner. 

^^I can't exactly say what she^s like," 
answered the landlady; "but she^s very 
pretty." 
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^' Bob, this is very mysterious," said Lucy, 
smiling. ^' I?ve a great mind to be jealous." 

'^ Be jealous, if you like. I know no more 
about her at present than you do," exclaimed 
Carroll, with a puzzled air. '' I can't, for the 
life of me, imagine who the lady is." 

''You'd better go and see who she is," sug- 
gested Lucy. 

'' That's certainly the easiest way of solving 
the mystery," answered Carroll. 

'' I really don't know whether I ought to let 
you have an interview with this fair damsel 
alone," said his wife, laughing. 

"It certainly is dangerous, for she's very 
pretty," interposed Mrs. Bokes. 

'' Then you must keep your eye on the key- 
hole, and report anything that you consider 
wrong to my wife." 

" Do you think I could ever be so mean as 
to look through a key-hole?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bokes, indignantly. 

''There's no knowing what your sex won't 
do when its curiosity is excited, as in the 
present case," replied Carroll, as he was 
descending the stairs. 

" I wouldn't trust my Bokes long with a 
VOL. in. H 
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pretty woman," observed the spouse of that 
worthy, but lazy, individual. 

Lucy smiled to herself at the idea of for an 
instant comparing her ^^Bob" with Bokes; 
still she very much wished to know who this 
unknown lady was. Her curiosity increased 
to boiling point during the time her husband 
was absent downstairs. 

To Carroll's great surprise, on his entering 
Boyne's room, whom should he see there but 
Milly, the little dressmaker. The poor girl's 
pretty face looked careworn and haggard, her 
eyes were downcast and tearful, and her bear- 
ing was that of a person suffering from painful 
embarrassment. 

"Why, Milly!" exclaimed the student. 

" Pardon my calling on you, Mr. Carroll," 
said the young girl, in a low, plaintive voice ; 

" but Newton " She stopped, and repressed 

a sigh. 

" Is he ill ?" asked Carroll. 

"Not that I know of," answered Milly. 
^ ^ Have you seen him lately ? Could you tell 
me where he is ? " 

" I have not seen him for a long time." 

From the girl's story, Carroll learned that 
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his friend, the dandy student, had left her 
about three weeks before, promising to see her 
again in a few days ; that she had addressed 
letters to him at his father's residence, but 
had received no reply; that she was with- 
out resources; and that, in her distress, she 
had summoned up the courage to ask her 
recreant lover's friend for advice. 

Carroll was at his wits' end. He did not 
know what advice to give; still he felt that 
something must be done for the forlorn little 
damsel, to prevent her from falling into a 
worse groove of life. He knew that his wife 
would be the best one to advise him, although 
he feared that she, perhaps, like many another 
honest woman, might turn up her nose at the 
weak and unfortunate one. Nevertheless, in 
spite of his doubts, after a few minutes he 
decided on consulting her. 

" You wait here, Milly," said he to the for- 
saken one, " while I just speak to my wife for 
a short time." 

*^Your wife!" exclaimed Milly, with a 
slight tremble. 

" Yes," replied Carroll : " but you needn't be 
frightened at my wife; she's a kind-hearted 
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little woman, — not one to mock at the misfor- 
tunes of others. If she were, she would not be 
Mrs. Bob Carroll." After a few comforting 
words, he left her to rejoin his wife. 

*^Well," inquired Lucy, as her husband 
entered the room, ^^ who's the strange 
lady?" 

'^ A poor little girl whom a friend of mine 
has seduced and forsaken.'' 

^^ What a bad fellow!" 

'^ He is. Just you listen to the facts of the 
case." 

He related the young dressmaker's very 
commonplace history to her. 

^^ Well," said Lucy, "as you say, something 
must be done to prevent the poor thing from 
falling lower. She has written to this Newton, 
you say ? Perhaps, if you called " 

"I should let him know my mind pretty 
plainly." 

" That would probably do him good." 

"Well," said Carroll, "I can but try and 
impress on him that, as the author of the poor 
girl's misfortunes, the least he can do will be 
to give her enough to set up in some decent 
kind of livelihood." 
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'^ You had better go and see if you can find 
him at once." 

"AVhat's to be done with the poor girl 
whilst I'm away? If she has sinnedj" said 
-Carroll, looking steadfastly at his wife, ^^it 
has been through love." 

" And I can forgive that, for if you had not 
been the good fellow that you are," replied 
Lucy, ^' Heaven knows what would have 
become of me." 

^' And did my little wife love me so much ?" 
said Carroll, holding her fair face between his 
hands. 

"When a true woman loves, if the man she 
loves be not true, she is lost," answered Lucy, 
solemnly. 

" Then you, my dear Lucy, will not disdain 
to take charge of this poor lost one whilst I am 
away c 

"Yes, Bob, I will," answered the good little 
woman. 

" Shall I bring her up ?" 

" Yes. Mr. Boyne may come in, you know, 
and that would be awkward." 

Carroll again descended to his friend 
Oerald's apartments. 
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^^Come, MUly," exclaimed the student^ 
cheerily, "you must go upstairs and stay with 
my wife, while I go out and try to discover 
something about your truant.'^ 

" No, I must not see her," exclaimed the 
girl, shuddering. " What would she think of 
such a woman as I am ? " 

" That you re a poor betrayed little inno- 
cent; so come with me," said Carroll, leading 
the reluctant girl towards the stairs. 

" But I feel so ashamed," replied Milly, 
drawing back. 

" People always do feel ashamed after 
they Ve behaved foolishly ; and you must 
admit that you did, Milly," said the good- 
natured Carroll. " If you had asked my 
opinion of Newton, I should have frankly told 
you that he was not to be trusted. But you 
didn't ask for my sage counsel, so you 've lost 
your heart and your lover. Never mind about 
the lover, as long as you can only get back 
your heart. You're ever so much better 
without him than with him. He 's a 
despicable fellow, and I '11 tell him so before 
long." 

"Don't! don't say a word against him!"^ 
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exclaimed Milly, imploringly. ^^ Who knows 

what may have caused " 

"Ah," replied Carroll, "you are one of 
those women that love a man in proportion to 
the kicks he gives you. You must come on up 
the stairs a little faster, and let my wife put a 
little commcm sense into your head." 

After a little more persuasion on Mr. Car- 
roll's part, Milly found herself at the door of 
that gentleman's sitting-room, and, before she 
could utter any objection, was pushed into it, 
and in the awful presence of a " lawful wife " — 
an awful personage for a timid mistress to 
confront. 

"Here's my little friend," said Carroll to 
his wife. " You must try to get her in better 
spirits by the time I come back, Lucy. Pluck 
up your courage, Milly. Don't be afraid of 
my wife : she 's only a little woman, like your- 
self ; but, more fortunate, she has not lost her 
lover." 

" I wish I 'd never had one," replied Milly, 
sorrowfully. > 

"I dare say you do; and when the gentle 
hand of Time has healed the wound, you'll 
wish you had another. You must not take m y 
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joking ill. I am really very sorry for you, 
and will do all that is in my power to help 
you." 

^^ Thank you, sir," said Milly. ^^Ihad no 
right to expect such kindness from you." 

'^ Who could help being kind to a pretty 
little creature, especially when she's in sorrow?" 
replied Carroll. 

'' Come," said his wife, thinking perhaps 
that it was dangerous for a husband to look 
too long upon* a pretty female in distress, 
'^ you leave your friend to me and be off." 

^' I won't keep you in suspense any longer 
than I can help," replied Carroll, turning 
towards the door. 

In a few seconds more he was on his way 
towards the house of Newton's father. Upon 
reaching it he gave a loud double rat-tat, which 
speedily brought an elderly servant to the 
door. 

'^Is young Mr. Newton at home?" asked 
Carroll. 

'' All the family are out of town, sir," replied 
the domestic. 

'^ Could you give me his address ?" 

'^ Well, sir, his pa', his ma', and the young 
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ladies are at Abbey, shire ; but wliero 

young Mr. Newton is, sir, I don't know." 

" Probably his pa' knows where his son. is," 
remarked Carroll. 

^^ Most likely he does, sir," replied the 
elderly domestic, in that mincing manner 
which servants, who consider themselves highly 
refined, affect. 

'^ Then I '11 write a letter to tl^c son, and ask 
the pa' to forward it. I am much obliged to 
you for your trouble,'.' said Mr. Carroll, raising 
his hat, and making an elaborate bow. 

'^ Oh, no trouble at all, sir," answered the 
middle-aged female, with a curtsey, which 
brought her — she was not as sure-footed as a 
mule — almost to the ground. 

Mr. Carroll departed, laughing in his sleeve 
at the affected old servant ; while she retired 
to the kitchen, and talked to her fellow — on 
board-wages — of the handsome young gentle- 
man, that called to see the young master, that 
mistook her for a lady. 

Our friend, Bob, was very much disappointed 
at not finding Newton at home ; but since he 
was unable to obtain a personal interview with 
that gentleman, he decided upon immediately 
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communicating with him by letter, and with 
this idea in his head hailed a hansom, and 
hastened back to his lodgings. 

Upon his rejoining the two women, Millj 
looked at him with eager eyes, but did not 
utter a word. 

^' Well," said Lucy, '' did you see him ? " 

^' No," replied Carroll. '^ He 's not in town ; 
none of the family are in town. The servant 
did not know where Newton is ; but the father 

is staying at Abbey, shire. I shall 

write a letter to the old man, and request him 
to forward one enclosed to his son." 

''Out of town!" exclaimed Milly, after a 
pause. " That would account for his not having 
answered my letters, Mr. Carroll?" 

'' Perhaps," replied Carroll, unwilling to 
blow the last straws of hope out of the reach 
of the poor girl. 

'' He may be away on important business. 
You know, he has obtained his diploma." 

'' A young practitioner would be sure to be 
called away on very important business!" 
answered Carroll, grimly. '' Called away on 
a consultation, like Sawyer (late Nockemorf ), 
perhaps ! " 
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The young girl knew, from his tone, that he 
did not believe in the excuses which she made 
for her lover. 

'^ Then you don't think " she stopped and 

looked at him imploringly. 

" No business would keep mo from writing to 
a woman I loved." 

'^But an accident may have happened to 
him.'' 

^^Milly," said Carroll, tenderly, "it is per- 
haps best to tell you my suspicions at once. 
The sooner you receive the shock, the sooner 
you will recover from it." 

"Is he, then, dead?" asked the girl, wildly. 

" I would have you think him dead," replied 
Carroll, in a kind but calm voice. "I have 
known him for some time, and I know that it 
is not in his nature to love any woman long." 

"You mean that he is tired of me?" the 
poor girl faltered out in a faint voice. 

Carroll gave her a meaning glance, and,, 
before he could make any other reply, Milly 
had fallen swooning on the floor. 

" Quick, Lucy, fetch me the ammonia; get 
some brandy ; open the window ! " shouted 
Carroll, as he seized a pair of scissors and pro- 
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ceeded to cut open the stays of the prostrate 
girl. 

After one little moment's bewilderment, 
Lucy executed her husband's commands with 
a celerity which made him declare that she 
would make a capital doctor's wife. 

^' Dash some cold water over her face," con- 
tinued Carroll. ^^ There, she's stirring about 
a bit : she's coming round ! She '11 open her 
eyes in a minute ! " 

Presently Milly did as Carroll had pre- 
dicted, and stared about her in a semi-conscious 
manner. 

'^Poor thing! I'm so sorry for her," said 
Lucy, in a sympathizing voice. 

^^So am I," replied Carroll; ^'but just set 
the cushions right before I lift her on to the 
sofa." 

Kind-hearted little Lucy immediately busied 
herself in arranging the cushions comfortably 
for the invalid. 

'' Now," said Carroll, after he had laid Milly 
upon the couch, '' make some hot brandy-and- 
water for her." 

Whilst Lucy was thus engaged, her husband's 
patient regained consciousness. 
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*^ How do you feel ? " inquired Carroll. 

" Better, thank you," answered Milly, faintly. 

^^ Drink some of this," said Carroll, taking^ 
the glass of brandy-and-water from his wife's 
hand. 

*^ I would rather not." 

" But you must ! " exclaimed the medical 
student, holding the glass to her lips and 
forcing her to drink. ''Now go to sleep for 
an hour or two. Lucy, get a rug and cover 
her up." 

''No," said Milly, raising herself to a sitting^ 
position. " Let me go home — to the chambers. 
I am well — quite well," added the poor girly 
with a mournful smile. 

" Where are they ? " asked Carroll. 

She told him. 

" No," said he, firmly. " That 's too far." 

" No ; it is no distance. Do let me go ! " 
exclaimed the girl, earnestly. 

" No. You lie still where you are." 

Carroll wrapped the rug around her, and 
then took his wife aside. 

" If that poor girl is not watched to-night, ten 
chances to one she will commit suicide. You 
noted that wild, despairing look she has ? " 
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" Yes," replied Lucy. " I would not for the 
world have her death laid to our neglect. She 
must stay here to-night. She may be calmer 
to-morrow. The little room up-stairs is empty : 
you can sleep there." 

"You are a good Samaritan to show such 
charity to the fallen." 

" Many an honest wife could learn a lesson 
in love from this poor girl ! " 

^ ^ Mr. Carroll ! madam ! " cried Milly , rising 
with difficulty from the couch and tottering 
towards them. "My gratitude' to you for 
your kindness to me, a poor deserted (and 
some would say degraded)" — the poor girl 
hung down her head in shame — " creature — " 

" I know well enough how you feel, and 
what difficulty you have to express your 
feelings," said Carroll, interrupting her ; " but 
the best way in which you can show your 
gratitude to us both will be by laying yourself 
down on that sofa again, and letting us cover 
you up." 

" Yes, Milly," said Lucy, gently, as she 
took hold of her arm and led her to the sofa ; 
^^ do as Mr. Carroll desires you." 

" God bless you, madam!" exclaimed Milly, 
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bursting into tears, and seizing Lucy's hand 
and kissing it, ^^ for not despising me ! " 

^' Do lie down ! " said Lucy, soothingly. 

" Let me go ! " rejoined Milly, imploringly. 

" So we will," replied Carroll, who had 
turned his back towards them, and was pouring 
something from a small bottle into the brandy- 
and-water — he put the bottle into his waist- 
coat-pocket, and handed the glass to the girl — 
"when you have drunk this, and rested 
awhile. Take it off at once : don't sip it ! " 

Milly did as he bade her. 

" It does not taste the same as it did before," 
she remarked, as she gave him back the glass. 

^ ' Your imagination, ' ' replied Carroll. ^ ' Now 
lie down for a short time ; and then you shall 
go home." 

"I believe you put something into that 
brandy-and- water," said the girl presently. 

" What makes you think so ? " 

'^ I feel so drowsy." 

" That feeling will soon wear off." 

In a few minutes more the girl was fast 
asleep. 

"Nothing will do her so much good as a 
good long sleep," remarked Lucy. 
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" I Ve given her chloral enough to secure 
that," replied her husband. 

'' I shall keep a sharp look-out on what you 
give me." 

^^Why?" 

^' You might give me enough to send me 
asleep for ever ! " 

^^ On my dying day, I might." 

^^ Why, then?" 

'^ Because I could not bear the idea of my^ 
Lucy being another man's wife ! " 

*^ When I Ve been Mrs. Carroll a little 
longer, you may wish that I was another man's 
wife." 

^^ Let us attend to this poor little Magdalen!" 

'^ For shame, Bob ! A man of your pro- 
fessed liberality of opinion ought not to call 
a woman a Magdalen because she has been 
rather unconventional." 

'^ Well, then, we will call her a ringless wife.'^ 

^^ That's better.'' 

^^ I '11 take her into the next room, and lay 
her on the bed." 

After Mr. Carroll had done this, he sat down 
to compose a letter to his late companion and 
friend, Newton. 
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As it was very short and very much to the 
point, a copy of it is given : — 

'' To Wm. Newton, Esquire, Jun. 

^' Sir, — After your dishonourable conduct to 
Milly, I can no longer address you as a friend. 
You have not only taken advantage of the poor 
girl's affection for you to seduce her, but, now 
your lust for her is sated, you most shamelessly 
desert her. Knowing that I was an acquaint- 
ance of yours, she has appealed to me. Whilst 
I can help it, this young girl shall not add one 
more to the list of ^unfortunates.' Though 
you have blighted her life, and almost broken 
her heart, the spirit of humanity may still be 
strong enough in you to call a blush to your 
cheek at the thought of a woman that you have 
once loved (Avith, perhaps, as much of love as is 
within you) gaining a precarious living by 
parading her charms in the public streets. If 
there is any pity in you (I know that there is 
no remorse !), you will assist your victim suffi- 
ciently to provide against this further degrada- 
tion. Requesting an immediate reply, 

'^ I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

^^ Robert Carroll." 

VOL. III. I 
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" I '11 go and post it myself," said Carroll, 
when lie had finished it, ^' and then I '11 just 
trot round to those chambers, and see what I 
can hear there." 

'' Now, don't be late. Bob," replied Lucy. 

"Bother it!" said Carroll; "a wife is as 
particular about early hours as a mother." 
• " When you 're out late, I 'm always in a 
fidget about you." 

" Like the uncle says in the ^ Adelphi ' of 
Terence, your greatest fear is lest I should run 
off with somebody else." 

" No, you need not flatter yourself that I am 
jealous of you." 

"Oh, no; of ' course not!" replied Carroll, 
laughing. 

" I am afraid that some accident may happen 
to you." 

" Then, you 're unlike the relative mentioned 
in Terence. You not only want to be a wife, 
but also a mother to me." 

"Your mother did not whip you enough 
when you were young." 

" That 's why you lash me with your tongue 
now I 'm old. Adieu for the present : I won't 
be long." 
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He threw her a kiss with his fingers and 
hurried from the room. 

After he had deposited the letter in the 
nearest pillar-box, he directed his steps towards 
the chambers. On arriving there, he rang the 
front-door bell several times without success ; 
but after persevering in this exercise, and 
aiding it with loud applications of the knocker, 
an old lady, with a face resembling one of 
those you see carved on fancy umbrella-sticks 
(so like, in fact, that Carroll felt assured that 
nature in this instance had tried to rival these 
excellent but crude works of art), appeared, and 
inquired, in the soft voice peculiar to deaf 
people, who it was he wanted. 

"Does a gentleman named Newton reside 
here ? " asked Carroll. 

"No such a person as Bruton," replied the 
deaf lady. 

"Newton!" repeated Carroll, in a louder 
voice. 

" There is no Mr. Bruton here, sir." 

" I said Newton ! " roared Carroll. 

"I understand you now," said the deaf lady, 
with a smile. 

Carroll gave a sigh of relief. 
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^' Then, will you kindly tell me whether he 
resides here or not ? " asked he. 

'^ He did before his wife died," replied the 
old lady, ^^ and left him with seven little 
children (sad, wasn't it ?) ; but then he married 
again, and went to France. Young woman, his 
second wife. People do say that there was 
something between them when the first Mrs. 
Simpson was alive " 

^^ But I don't want to know anything about 
Simpson," said Carroll, angrily. '^ I want you 
to tell me whether a Mr. Xewton resides here."^ 

'^ There now, don't be cross. I didn't know 
that you were the second Mrs. Simpson's 
brother, or else I would not have said anything. 
There may be no truth in it, you know." 

" But I 'm not the second Mrs. Simpson's 
brother ! " roared the exasperated Carroll. 

^' Law, what a queer question to ask a body!'^ 
replied the old lady. ^^ What time do I dine! 
What 's that to do with you, you rude man ? " 

^^I said nothing of the kind," shouted 
Carroll. 

^' What, you impertinent person, did you 
say I was as deaf as a post ? " 

'^ You 're worse than that." 
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" I '11 have you up for libel. How dare you 
accuse my daughter of being an improper 
character ? " said the old lady, shaking her fist 
at him. 

'' you, and your daughter ! " 

^^ You have the impudence to tell me to go 
to Fiji ? Go to Fiji yourself ! " 

Carroll was just about to turn away in dis- 
gust, when a burly-looking old fellow, with a 
long clay pipe in his mouth, came forward. 

'' Job," said the old lady to him, ^' knock 
down that rude man. Job ! Knock him down ! 
He told me to go to Fiji, and insinuated that 
our daughter. Job, was a Avoman whose virtue 
was as easy as an old glove. I '11 have the law 
on the rascal. I '11 make him pay for it. Knock 
him down. Job ! " 

^^ Beg your pardon, sir," said Job, with a 
broad grin, '^ but my A\ife's 'ard of 'earing." 

^^Very, I should think," remarked Carroll. 
^' I was afraid at first that you were the same, 
and was wondering how the deuce I should 
got on with two deaf people. You might pos- 
sibly have thought that I was making improper 
advances to that old lady." 

^^ That's good! I'll remember that. I'll 
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tell that to Jim to-morrow," exclaimed Job,witli 
a loud laugh. '^ Fancy a man o' your kidney 
making himproper adwances to my ole missis I 
If you did that, there 'd be some sense in the 
Prayer-book's saying that a man may not 
marry his grandmother." 

* ' Knock him down. Job ! Why don't you 
knock him down ? How dare you laugh at 
him ? I '11 give you a bit of my mind, if you 
don't look out, Job," shouted the infuriated old 
deaf woman. 

'' You've quite mistook the gen'Pman, Tilda 
Bet," said Job, putting his mouth close to her 
ear, and roaring into it with the voice of a 
stentor. ^^ He never said nothin' against 
Dolly, an' he never told you to go to no Fiji. 
You 've mistook him altogether. Go indoors^ 
Tilda Bet, an' leave me to deal with the 
genTman." 

Although the auricular apparatus of Tilda 
Bet was insensible to Carroll's loudest tones, 
yet the moment the mighty voice of her 
beloved Job dashed its volume of sound 
against her very dull tympanum, her obtuse 
organ heard distinctly every word that waa 
spoken. 
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" The gentleman mustn't be offended at 
what a poor deaf old woman has said," 
remarked the old lady, as she left. 

^' Now, sir," inquired Job, ^^ what was it 
you was a-trying to get out of my Tilda 
Bet ? " 

'^Does a gentleman named Newton reside 
here ? " 

'^ He has room's here ; but he hasn't resided 
here for these last few weeks. His wife still 
lives here ; leastways a young lady what he 
calls Mrs. Newton, which I believe is Mrs. 
Newton without the blessing of the Church. 
She's a nice, well-spoken little body, poor 
thing." 

^' She has applied to a friend of mine about 
apartments ' ' 

'^ Then don't take 'em on no accounts — not 
on no accounts take 'em ; that is, if you wants 
your money ! Newton owes the landlord, Mr. 
Yearling, a tolerable dollop for rent, and he 's 
gived orders that, if the money ain't paid by 
next Saturday, out they goes ! I 'm very sorry 
for Mrs. Newton, poor thing ; but " (a sigh) ^^ it 
can't be 'elped: it's all in a way of busi- 
ness." 
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" I 'm very much obliged to you for your 
information. I shall certainly advise my friend 
not to take her/' said Carroll. 

^^ Unless he can aflPord to live by the loss, I 
certin-ly should, sir," answered Job. 

Carroll wished Job '^good-night," and hurried 
home. 

'^ Well," inquired his wife, '^ what news have 
you ? " 

''As I expected," replied Carroll, "he's 
cut off without paying the rent of the 
chambers." 

" What a wretch ! " 

" He is. I wish I had never known 
him." 

" We must do something for the poor 
girl." 

" Would that every woman had your kind- 
ness of heart, Lucy ! " 

" You say she was a dressmaker?" said Lucy, 
thoughtfully. 

" Yes." 

" We must get her to go back to her 
trade." 

"That's sometimes sooner said than 
done." 
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^^ I'll try to get her some work ; and I dare 
say Ethel will exert herself in her behalf/' said 
the good little Samaritan. 

That night a wedded wife and a deserted 
mistress slept upon the same bed. 

In a few days Carroll received the following 
reply from Newton : — 

" Hotel , Paris. 

'^ Dear Carroll, — I am extremely glad that 
I am not the one to put an end to a friendship 
which has lasted throughout my college career, 
and which, but for your quixotic chivalry in 
taking up the cause of a distressed damsel, 
would still continue between us. As for my 
dishonourable conduct to Milly : had I not 
behaved dishonourably to her, I must have 
behaved so to my wife ; for you must know I 
am a newly married man, and am now doing 
my wedding tour. Now, it would have been 
most disreputable in such a young husband as 
myself to have continued my connexion with 
Milly ; so you see I had no other course open 
to me but to desert her. Such a pretty little 
girl won't be long before she finds another 
lover. You know the song in ^ Bombastes 
Furioso ' — 
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' Queen Dido at 

Her palace gate, 
Sat darning of her stocking O ; 

She sung and drew 

The worsted through, 
Whilst her foot was the cradle rocking O. 

* (For a babe she had 

By a soldier-lad, 
Though history passes it over 0.) 

** You tell-tale brat, 

I 've been a flat ; 
Your daddy has proved a rover O. 

' " What a fool was I 

To be cozen'd by 
A fellow without a penny ! 

When rich ones came 

And ask'd the same ; 
For I 'd offers from never so many O. 

' " But I '11 darn my hose, 

Look out for beaux. 
And quickly get a new lover ; 

Then come, lads, come, 

Love beats the drum, 
And a fig for ^Eaeas the rover O." ' 

You seem to pity her forlorn condition 
greatly. Pity is akin to love ; you perhaps 
may be her next lover. By-the-bye, have you 
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turned quill-driver to a sensational newspaper ? 
^ Dishonourable conduct,' ' shamelessly desert/ 
^unfortunates,' ^blighted her life,' ' broken her 
heart,' ^ spirit of humanity,' ^ call a blush to 
your cheek/ ' precarious living,' ' parading her 
charms,' ^ assist your victim,' ^ further degrada- 
tion,' &c., would lead me to suppose you had. 
Notwithstanding your unkindness, I Avill give 
you a receipt for writing a telling article — 
one tliat shall be popular with the multitude- 
Make every sentence twice as long as it ought 
to be; never use plain English; put half-a- 
dozen high-sounding, useless adjectives before 
every other noun, and fill in witli as many 
useless adverbs as space will permit. The 
public will swallow it, and call you a fine 
writer. As my wife is rich, I shall not care 
about getting much of a practice. I think of 
devoting myself to tlie study of pathology. If 
you will kindly give the enclosed five-pound 
note to your protegee, it will help to pay for her 
darning-cotton until she has got a new lover 0^ 
and you will oblige, 

*^ Your old Friend, 

'^ William Newton." 
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^' Confound the rascal ! " exclaimed Carroll, 
angrily, crumpling tlie letter in his hand, and 
throAving it on the ground. 

'^ What does he say ? " asked Lucy. 

'' Read it for yourself," replied Carroll. 
^ ' I 'm too disgusted to look at the heartless 
thing again." 

'^ What a wretch ! " said the gentle Lucy, as 
she glanced over it. 

^^ He's a greater villain than that mythical 
individual, ^ the noble savage.' " 

''We must not show this to the poor 
girl." 

''No." 

" You don't want to keep this ? " 

" I don't w^ant to keep anything that will 
remind me of that man's existence," replied 
Carroll. " I have a pipe he once gave to me ; " 
he took a handsome silver-mounted meershaum 
from the mantel-shelf. " I should like to be 
able to do Avith the miscreant Avho gave this to 
me, as I do with this pipe." 

He took it from his case, and dashed it to 
atoms on tlio hearth. 

" Oh, Bob ! *' exclaimed Lucy, " what a pity 
to break such a pretty pipe ! It never did you 
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any harm, and it can't be answerable for tlie 
sins of its giver." 

^^ I wouldn't smoke another pipe out of that 
for any money. You burn that letter." 

^^ I '11 keep the five-pound note : tliat will be 
useful to the poor girl." 

'' Going in for the study of pathology, eh ! " 
muttered Carroll. ^' Every medical ass goes 
in for discovering pathological mares' nests." 

^^ Has she no friends ? " inquired Mrs. 
Carroll. 

^^ She has one friend," replied Carroll, '^ but 
I do not know where that friend lives." 

Just then Milly entered the room. 

^' Has he written, Mr. Carroll?" asked 
she. 

'' No," answered Carroll. 

The poor girl gave a slight sigh. 

"Come, Milly," said Carroll, "you must 
bear up like a stout-hearted little woman. 
You must resign yourself to earning your living 
honestly, and waiting for an honester lover. 
By-the-bye, have you seen Mrs. Jennings 
lately ? " 

"No." 
• " Where does she live ? " 
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The girl told him. 

Not many hours afterwards Mr. Carroll 
entered the shop of the prosperous Mr. Jennings^ 
who at once recognized his wife's late admirer, 
and assumed as lofty and imposing a demeanour 
as a man of his size could carry off without 
merging the sublime into the ridiculous. 
From the deferential air of a shopman who 
was speaking to Mr. Jennings, Carroll at once 
perceived that the little gentleman was the 
master of the establishment. 

'' Could I see Mrs. Jennings ?" asked Carroll, 
of the little grocer. 

^^ May I inquire your business with Mrs. 
Jennings, sir ?" retorted Mr. Jennings, making 
a great effort to appear calm, and inwardly 
wishing for a fair floor and no favour. 

^^ You are Mr. Jennings, I presume ? " 

^^ I am, sir," replied the little man, proudly. 

^^ I merely want to see your wife about an 
old friend of hers. Miss — ." 

^' Will you kindly step this way, sir ?" 

The little grocer left his counter, and con- 
ducted the student into a comfortably furnished 
sitting-room, in which was his old friend Jenny 
nursing a baby. 
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She blushed deeply on his approach. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Jennings?" said 
Carroll, advancing towards her. "I must 
congratulate you on two events which have 
happened since I last saw you." He glanced 
from the father to the child. " What a dear 
little baby ! and how like its father it is ! It 
has its father's nose, its mother's mouth ; its 
father's cheeks, its mother's eyes ; in fact, 
nobody could mistake it for anything but a 
regular compound of father and mother. Mr. 
Jennings, you ought to be proud of such a 
wife and child." 

"I am, sir," replied Mr. Jennings, with 
dignity. 

" I am afraid, Mr. Jennings, that you are 
inclined to be a little bit jealous of me; at 
any rate, you regard me with suspicion," 
said Carroll, laughing. 

"I do not know you, sir," answered the 
little grocer. 

*^ No ; you 've only seen me twice, and on 
neither of those occasions under circumstances 
to enable you to form a favourable opinion of 
me. Although your wife is an old friend, she 
is ignorant of my right name." 
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^^Evan Evans/' interposed Jenny, laughing. 

^^No; my real name is Robert Carroll, and 
my calling is that of a student of medicine. 
And, for the gratification of Mr. Jennings, I 
will add that I am a married man, and have no 
desire to run off* with his wife or any other 
person's wife. Mrs. Jennings is evidently 
making conjectures as to the number of my 
family ; so, to assuage her curiosity, I will tell 
her that my beloved spouse has not yet pre- 
sented me with such a dear little anxious 
responsibility as the one which reposes in her 
lap." 

The dear little anxious responsibility here 
set up a roar. It did not like to be stared at 
by strangers. 

After its mother had quieted it, Carroll con- 
tinued : — 

^' You are wondering how I found you out^. 
and what my business with you is," said he. 
^' I found you out through your friend Milly^ 
and my business with you is about her." 

^^I have not seen her for a long time," 
remarked Jenny. 

^^No more had I until the other evenings 
when she surprised me by calling on me,'^ 
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repKed Carroll. "You remember the man 
who was with me when I first made your 
acquaintance?" 

" Yes/' replied Jenny. 

" She called to ask if I had heard anything 
of him. It appears that he had persuaded her 
to live with him, and had then deserted her." 

" Poor Milly ! " exclaimed Jenny. " I 
warned her against him." 

" Something must be done for the poor girl. 
The rascal left her without even paying the 
rent of the chambers in which they lived." 

" Where is she now ?" 

" At my lodgings, with my wife." 

" How good of you !" 

"When I first told her that it was quite 
clear that Newton (that^s the scoundrePs 
name) had deserted her, she was so wild, that 
I feared lest she should attempt to destroy her- 
self ; so I thought it the safest plan to have 
, her imder my own eye." 

"Many would not have cared what became 
of her." 

"Well, Mrs. Carroll and myself are rather 
more tender-hearted than many. We could 
not look upon the poor little creature, frantic 
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with grief, and remain unmoved by her dis- 
tress. We have discussed the matter together, 
and we think that the best thing for her will 
be to go back to her trade as soon as possible. 
If she set up for herself, my wife could get her 
some customers." 

^^I could also get some work for her," 
replied Jenny. 

"The next thing will be to find hjBr a 
respectable lodging," said Carroll. 

^^You won't have to hunt long for that, 
then," replied the little grocer. "Poor little 
Milly had better come and live with Jenny 
and myself. There's a nice large room up- 
stairs, which she can use as a workroom." 

A grateful look from his wife made the little 
man's heart glow with pride. 

" That 's very good of you, Mr. Jennings." 

" I should not consider myself much of it, if 
I did not give a helping hand to my wife's 
early friend when she needed it. It 's you and 
your good lady have been so very good. 
Sir." 

" She must have the money to pay the rent 
she owes, so as to be able to get her things 
away from the chambers," remarked Carroll. 
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"You leave that to me," said Jennings: 
" you Ve done your part. I '11 supply her with 
sufficient funds for that. Thank God! my 
business is good, and I can afford to. Jenny, 
if you can leave the baby, you had better go 
with the gentleman, and bring Milly back 
with you." 

As Jenny could leave the baby, she handed 
it over to the nurse, and then went to attire 
herself in walking costume. She was^ no 
sooner out of the room than Mr. Jennings 
rang the bell and ordered a bottle of his late 
uncle's best port to be brought. He carefully 
drew the cork, and then filled two glasses. 

" A glass of port, sir?" said he to his wife's 
quondam admirer. 

" Thank you," replied Carroll. 

"My respects to you. I am glad our 
acquaintance has commenced so auspiciously," 
said the little grocer. 

"Thank you," answered Carroll. "It's 
lucky we didn't become acquainted with each 
other when I was squiring your wife about, or 
we should have tapped each other's claret, 
instead of sipping port together in this 
amicable manner," added he, with a laugh. 
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" Wasn't I savage with Jenny about that ?'*^ 
replied the grocer. 

"The little flirt deserved it too," said 
Carroll. 

" How do you like this wine ?" inquired Mr. 
Jennings. 

" Very much indeed. I only wish I had a 
dozen or so of it," answered Carroll. 

" It was my Uncle Thomas's favourite wine. 
He left a lot of it in the cellar at his death. 
He was a good judge of wine, was Uncle 
Thomas. If you like a couple of dozen, you 
are quite welcome to them." 

"Thank you. I am afraid I shall be 
depriving you." 

" No ; I shall feel hurt^ if you do not accept 
them." 

As Carroll did not wish Mr. Jennings to feel 
hurt, he accepted his offer. By the time the 
bottle was half emptied, Jenny made her 
appearance. 

" You are not afraid to trust me with your 
wife now, Mr. Jennings ?" said Carroll, smiling. 

" No," replied the little grocer. 

" Grood-day," said Carroll, offering him his 
hand. 
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" Good-day, sir," answered the grocer, 
shaking it warmly. " Thank you for your 
kindness to my wife's friend, and I hope that 
you will tender my thanks to your wife." 

'^ That was very kind of your husband to 
offer a home to poor Milly," remarked Carroll 
to Jenny, as they were proceeding in the 
direction of his lodgings. 

'^ Jack is not polished, but he is a good, 
kind fellow," replied Mrs. Jennings. 

'^ He must be a very good fellow indeed," 
exclaimed her companion. 

^^Now," said Carroll, as they stood in Mrs. 
Bokes's little hall, " I '11 just go up first, and 
tell her that an old friend has called to see 
her, and then you follow immediately 
after." 

He entered the room, and found Milly there 
alone. 

'^ Is not my wife come back, Milly ?" said 
he. 

^^No, Mr. Carroll." 

^' I 've brought a very old friend to see you. 
Mrs. Jennings, will you please come up ?" 

Upon hearing Jenny's name MUly turned 
pale. 
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^^My dearest Milly!'' exclaimed Jenny, 
clasping her friend in her arms. 

Milly burst into a flood of tears, and hid her 
face on her friend's shoulder. 

Thinking that the two women would manage 
better alone, Carroll retired to his bed- 
room. 

^'' If I had but minded your warning, Jenny ! " 
said Milly, after a while. 

" I knew I was right about the man," replied 
her friend. 

^^ But I loved him so,'' sobbed Milly. 

" Don't say anything more about him, dear; 
but listen to me," said her friend. 

Then she told her the scheme that had been 
planned for her. 

^^ It is very kind of Mrs. Carroll, and very 
kind of Jack. I don't deserve to be treated 
with such kindness," said Milly, when she had 
heard all. 

That evening, after expressing over and 
over again her heartfelt thanks to Lucy and 
her husband, Milly accompanied her friend to 
the little grocer's. Soon, by the aid of her 
kind friends, she acquired a nice little business. 
And now we will take leave of her, not with- 
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out saying, however, that a few years after 
she bestowed her heart and her hand upon a 
handsome young jeweller, who made her a 
good Imsband, and, in course of time, the 
mother of numerous little olive-branches. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AN IMPORTANT EVENT. 



There was something mysterious about the 
CarroUs. Mompas and Boyne had both noticed 
it. Ethel had interrupted them when they 
were conversing earnestly in a low voice 
several times. Their three friends had freely 
discussed the matter, and had come to the 
same conclusion as to the cause of the mystery, 
which will be disclosed in the present chapter. 
If Ethel, Mompas, and Boyne had peeped 
in upon Mr. and Mrs. Carroll on a certain 
morning, they would have found that the fond 
pair looked rather anxious. On the morning 
in question there was something decidedly 
wrong with Carroll. He was pale, and he did 
not eat much of a breakfast, in spite of his 
wife's pressing. 
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" Won't you take some more coffee?" asked 
Lucy. 

'' No, thank you," said Bob ; " but I 'U just 
take a nip of brandy. I feel rather qualmish 
this morning." 

'^ I believe you 're what you call — —" Lucy 
hesitated. 

^'Funking," suggested Carroll. 

" Yes," replied Lucy, laughing. 

^' No, I am not; but I will own that I feel 
rather — ^well, just as if I were going to be 
hung." 

" You must cheer up, my old boy," said 
Lucy. 

^^ It will be such a nuisance if I don't come 
out all right." 

'' We must hope for the best," replied his 
wife, in a cheery voice. 

^^It's time for me to be off," exclaimed 
Oarroll, looking at his watch. 

'^ You 're sure you have your money right ? " 
said Lucy. 

^^ Yes," replied Carroll. "I suppose you'd 
like to pop it into an envelope, and pin it 
inside my breast-pocket, like my old aunt used 
to do when I had to pay my school-money ? " 
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'' I think that would be the safest way with 
such a giddy fellow." 

'^ Well, good-bye. Give me a kiss for luck." 

After snatching his kiss, Mr. Carroll snatched 
up his hat, and hurried out of the house like a 
Tarn o' Shanter pursued by demons. 

A fast walk brought him to the steps of an 
imposing - looking building. He ascended 
them, and entered a columned hall. Small 
knots of young men were scattered about it. 
Several of these young gentlemen gathered 
about our friend, and soon he found himself 
the centre of a good-sized group. Numerous 
greetings and witticisms were inter- 
changed. 

^^Well, my pigeon, come to be plucked?'^ 
asked one young gentleman. 

^' No ; I 'm to be spun like a top," answered 
Carroll. 

''You have turned up, then. Bob?" observed 
another. 

'' Yes," replied Bob ; '' haven't I always 
impressed on you that I'm a man of my 
word ? " 

'' Query," said one, '' is his word worth 
anything ? " 
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^^ To everybody except a creditor," replied 
Carroll, solemnly. 

^^ You We often been going up before, and 
shirked it/' remarked another. 

^^Well, I'm not going to shirk it any 
longer," retorted Carroll. '^ Children shirk 
medicine as long as they can; young men 
shirk things of this kind until they are almost 
driven to go through them. Brimstone and 
treacle is unpleasant ; this is unpleasant : stilly 
bqth are soon swallowed. The sword of 
Damocles will but hang over our heads for a 
few days at the most. We had better be merry 
than sad whilst our fates hang in the balance." 

^^ You don't look very merry yourself," 
remarked one of the group which surrounded 
him. '^ In fact, you look as if you were a 
ghost of your usual self. Your gaiety is like 
the unnatural merriment of a spectre : it jars 
upon us, and makes us feel worse that we did 
before." 

'^ Then I 'm as unwelcome a guest as the 
ancient mariner ? " replied Carroll. 

'' You are." 

^^ Well, then, I '11 put my gaiety in ni}^ 
pocket to-day. A vein of sadness has come 
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over me, like it has over most of the rest of you. 
Until it 's all over, I shall be in purgatory : I 
shall be like a man walking upon hot bricks. 
Who are on to-day ? " 

" Groper, Snarl, Funkem, Chaffer, Roarer." 

" Oh, what a lot ! " exclaimed Carroll, with 
a groan. ^^ They 're worse than the judges of 
the infernal regions ! " 

An austere-looking personage, dressed in 
black, penetrated into the centre of the group. 

'^ Have any of you gentlemen not given up 
your cards?'* said that individual, in a cut-and- 
dried official tone, which would have done 
honour to any of H.M.'s red-tape departments. 

"Here's mine," answered Carroll, passing 
one to him. 

"You're a C," remarked one of his com- 
panions; "you had better get as near the 
door as you can." 

" Perhaps I had," replied Carroll. 

The party moved to the vicinity of a small 
door. The man, who had collected the cards 
stood at the entrance. Presently he began to call 
out, " Mr. Abel, Mr. Abrams, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Andrew," and, as the owner of each name 
came forward, to hand him back his card, and 
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make a gesture as if to request him to enter 
the sacred threshold over which he was Cerberus. 
The A's and the B's were done, and then came 
the C's. 

" Mr. Carroll ! " said the gentleman in black. 

'^ Yes, old file," replied that gentleman, 
gaily. Contact with his companions in misery 
had somewhat restored his courage. A roar of 
laughter ensued, after our friend had dubbed the 
doorkeeper with the name of '' old file." Of this 
that worthy took not the slightest notice; he 
merely thrust the card into Mr. Carroll's hand, 
and indicated by a jerk of his left thumb that he 
was to pass through the doorway. Our friend 
did so, and found himself at the end of a 
small passage, and of a number of his fellows 
who were marching slowly on in single file. 
In a few moments Mr. Carroll found himself at 
the other end of the passage, and opposite a 
door which led into a large room. 

" Card, sir, please?" said a youth, who held 
the door-handle. 

Carroll gave it to him ; whereupon he threw 
the door wide open, and shouted out, in a 
sententious manner, ^^Mr. Carroll!" and 
permitted the owner of that name to enter 
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the room. There were several gentlemen, 
seated at desks, receiving money from other 
gentlemen who had entered by the passage. 
Our friend was looking about him to see which 
of the receivers was least busy, when one of 
them, a pompous, grey-whiskered old man, 
«aid in a loud voice, '^ Here, sir ; come 
here ! " 

Carroll went up to the desk over which he 
presided. 

'^ Card, card!" exclaimed the old grey- 
beard, with an irritating gesture. 

^^ There it is," said Carroll, laying it upon 
the table. 

^^ There's your number," replied the old 
man, in a gruff voice, as he handed him a 
square piece of cardboard with a number 
written on it. ^^ Wliere 's your fee ? " 

'^ You shall have it in a minute," said Carroll, 
putting his hand into his pocket. 

^^ Ought to havebeen ready before," exclaimed 
ihe grey-whiskered old gentleman, in an iras- 
•cible manner. 

Carroll had experienced this old gentleman's 
incivility before; he determined to pay him 
<)ut for it. 
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" Why didn't you stick up a notice to that 
-effect outside ? " exclaimed Carroll, crossly. 

The old gentleman stared at him in astonish- 
ment. He was evidently not used to being 
spoken to in that way. 

'^ That is my business, sir, and not yours," 
replied he, with dignity. 

'^ Then you mind your own business, and 
don't interfere with other people," said Carroll. 

^' This is strange language, sir!" exclaimed 
the old gentleman. 

^^ Is it ?" answered Carroll, nonchalantly. 

'^Do you know you are speaking to a gen- 
tleman ? " 

^^ I thought of asking you the same question." 

'^ What, sir! " exclaimed the old tyrant. 

^' There's my fee," said Carroll, putting the 
money on the desk and walking away. 

''Well, I never!" ejaculated the old man, 
looking after him. Every one in the room was 
in a titter, and the grey -whiskered old gen- 
tleman himself was rather discomfited for once. 

After this proceeding Carroll was obliged to 
loiter about, talking to his friends, until about 
half -past one. Then the solemn doorkeeper 
5tood at the entrance of a lecture-room, and 
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bawled out at the top of his voice, *^ One, two, 
three," &c. These were the numbers which 
were given to the young naen in exchange for 
their fees. As each number was called out, 
the individual whom it (for the time being) 
represented entered the room, and seated him- 
self at a small table, on which were pens, ink, 
and blank paper. Carroll entered in his turn. 
A few minutes after all were seated, Carroll's 
grey-whiskered friend, black-kid gloved, and 
bearing a wand of office, ushered in a couple 
of grave-looking gentlemen, who seated them- 
selves at an escritoire placed on a raised plat- 
form. When the grey-whiskered gentleman 
had marched solemnly from the room, a couple 
of attendants opened two paper packets and 
distributed the contents of them (papers filled 
with very ugly questions) to all the gentlemen 
in the room, except those seated at the escri- 
toire. These two gentlemen at once com- 
menced to chat, read newspapers, imbibe (out 
of a glass) from the water-bottle in front of 
them, glance, through their spectacled eyes, 
irradiating a god-like light, upon the awe- 
stricken juniors of theii* species, who were a 
foot and a half beneath them, and yawn as 
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heartily as if they longed for the time of 
eternal rest. The others scratched their heads, 
knitted their brows, pursed their lips, read 
over the papers with the ugly-looking questions 
several times, and then set to work with their 
quills at a rate which would have enabled 
them to bespatter a ream of foolscap with a 
pint of ink before midnight, if they had only 
kept on at it. Before three hours were passed, 
most of these young scribblers had gradually 
slackened their speed, laid down tlieir pens 
and vacated their seats. Some few remained 
until the clock struck; Carroll was amongst 
them. 

" Time 's up, sir. Papers, please ! " exclaimed 
a man, who was collecting the valuable and 
recently written manuscripts. 

^' There you are," replied Carroll, rising 
from his seat, and going from the room. 

No sooner had he stepped into the hall than 
he was surrounded by several friends, who 
pestered him with inquiries. 

^' Well, old fellow, how did you get on?" 
shouted one. 

" Wasn't that fourth question a brute ? " 
exclaimed another. 
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'^ I know old ChaflFer had a hand in setting 
that paper/' said a third. 

'' Nobody but old Groper could have thought 
of such out-of-the-way things/' observed a 
fourth. 

Carroll extricated himself from them as 
quickly as possible, and proceeded to his 
lodgings. 

^^Well?" said Lucy, eagerly, when he 
entered the room. 

'' I know I'm safe on the written/' replied 
Carroll, with a smile. 

" That's all right," exclaimed his wife, with 
a sigh of relief. 

That evening, and the whole of the next day, 
Mr. Carroll was busily engaged in skimming 
over his epitomes and in reading through 
various passages in his professional works ; and, 
on the day following, he again attended at the 
building in which the grey-whiskered gentle- 
man exercised his authority in such an arbi- 
trary manner. After waiting in a small room, 
termed by many the ^^ Funking Room," he was 
ushered into a larger room, in which were 
several elderly gentlemen, who put to him a 
number of questions, some of which he would 
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have preferred them to answer themselves 
When he had passed through their hands, he 
waited in the hall until a paper, with numbers 
written on it, was affixed to a notice-board. 
Carroll forced himself through the crowd which 
immediately surrounded it, and scanned it with 
great eagerness. 

''Well, Carroll; through, old boy?" asked 
a voice behind him. 

" Yes," replied Carroll, joyiully. 

'' I congratulate you, old boy," replied his 
friend, grasping his hand. ''I am through, too." 

'' Then I must congratulate you." 

'' I 'm glad that 's over." 

" So am I. The fellows bothered me so 
with tips when I was in the ' Funking Room,' 
that it was a great wonder I knew anything 
when I got to the old buflfers." 

'' That ' Funking Room ' is a horrid nui- 
sance ! " 

" It is," replied Carroll, with a shudder at 
the recollection of it. 

''Well, good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

Carroll left the throng of smiling and doleful 
faces, and walked briskly in the direction of 
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his lodgings. Before he had proceeded many- 
yards he seemed to think that walking was not 
fast enough for him, for he broke into a run, 
and a few moments after hailed a ^' hansom" 
and jumped into it. 

" Through, Lucy, through ! " exclaimed he^ 
dashing into his sitting-room. 

*^ I 'm so glad, dear ! " said Lucy. 
™In another moment the young couple were 
clasped in each other's arms, and five minutes 
after Mr. Carroll was composing a letter to his 
uncle. 

A short time after they had dined they heard 
a knock at the door. 

^' Come in ! " shouted Carroll. 

Mr. Mompas entered the room. 

'' I hope I'm not intruding," said he. 

" No, you old Paul Pry," exclaimed Carroll^ 
jumping up from his chair, and giving him a 
hearty slap on the back, at which Mr. Mompas 
looked as if he thought his friend was demented. 
^^ Heard the news?" 

^'No; but I can guess the news," exclaimed 
the dramatic critic, rubbing his back. 

"What is it, then?" asked Carroll, giving 
him another slap. 
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^' That your wife's going to send you to . 
Hanwell by the first 'bus to-morrow morning." 

" No. I 've passed my final/' cried Carroll. 

^'I thought you were going up for some- 
thing, from your mysterious behaviour." 

'^ I did not tell any one that I was going up 
for it, because I was afraid of getting spun." 

^'It's lucky the examiners don't see you 
now." 

"Why?" 

"They'd never entrust such a lunatic with 
a licence to kill." 

The news soon flew over the house that Mr. 
Carroll had passed his final examination, and 
he received congratulations from every one, 
Mr. Bokes and the little slatternly servant 
included. Lucy kept a sharp eye on her 
husband, and upon the wine and spirit bottles, 
that evening, and it was lucky for Mr. Carroll's 
reputation for sobriety that she did. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A SURPRISE AT BREAKFAST, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES- 

In the town of Tutton Magna is a large old- 
fashioned building, called the Grange. In the 
snug breakfast-room of the Grange a joUy- 
. looking old gentleman and a very handsome 
old lady were discussing a substantial morning 
meal. 

^^ Post is rather late this morning," remarked 
the old gentleman, helping himself to several 
very thin slices of boiled beef. 

^^ It is," replied the old lady, refilling his- 
teacuj). 

'' If the postman is not more punctual, I 
shall stop liis Christmas-box." 

Just then came a rat-tat at the front door, 
and in a few moments more a smart-looking: 
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parlour-maid entered with a packet of letters 
in her hand. 

^^H'm!" exclaimed the old gentleYnan, 
jjlancing at the envelopes. '' One from Bob. 
This isn't Bob's day for writing. Very unusual 
for Bob to write before his time. The boy 
must have got into a scrape, or want money." 

^'If he wanted money, he would write to 
me," said the old lady, with a smile. '' He 
knows that I can wheedle it out of you better 
than any one else." 

^' If I listened to you, you'd try and make 
me believe that I was an old miser." 

^^ So you are, whenever Bob wants anything 
extra." 

^^ Of course you side with Bob. Now for a 
peep at Bob's unusual letter," said he, tearing 
open the envelope. ^'Hurrah! bravo! three 
cheers ! " cried he, waving the letter over his 
head. 

^^Have you taken leave of your senses?" 
inquired the old lady. 

^'Bob has passed at last!" exclaimed Mr. 
Carroll; for it was our friend Robert's uncle. 

'' I am so thankful," replied his wife. 

"But what the deuce is this?" exclaimed 
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the old gentleman, as he continued reading the 
letter. " The scamp has got — married.'' 

^' Married ! " said his wife, in amazement. 

^' Yes, married." 

^^When?" 

'^ Eead for yourself," replied Mr. Carroll, 
handing his nephew's letter to her. 

She read aloud the following: — " And now, 
my dear uncle, comes a piece of news, which 
you would have heard long ago, only I was 
afraid to tell it to you. I am a married man. 
You cannot help liking the lady I have married. 
As you are reading this, I don't doubt in the 
least but that you are fuming with rage. Both 
Lucy (my wife) and myself entreat you to 
abstain from any rash act until you have 
been introduced to her, to implore your for- 
giveness." 

'' What 's to be done ? " said Mr. Carroll. 

'^ Do as he asks you : forgive him !" 

'^Ah, that's just your way! The young 
scamp gets married, without saying a word to 
anybody, to some Lucy about whom we know 
nothing whatever: she may 'be respectable, 
and she may not be respectable ; a lady, or a 
lady's maid ; and you at once say, forgive him." 
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"Of course," replied his wife. "It was 
wrong of Bob to marry without consulting us ; 
but, since he has committed such an indis- 
cretion, we must make the best of it." 

" And receive his wife, I suppose ?" 

"Decidedly." 

"A pretty young minx she must be, to 
marry a man without the consent of his rela- 
tions ! " 

" Mr. Carroll, you ought to be aware that 
young women often do strange things when 
they are in love. Did not I run away with 
you when my father refused to consent to our 
marriage ? " 

" H'm ! Since the boy is married, I suppose 
we must receive his wife." 

" If you want to be on friendly terms with 
him." 

" I ought to quarrel with the young rascal ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Carroll, shaking his head. 

" Then behave like a silly, irascible, old 
stage-uncle. Write to the boy, and say that 
you '11 have nothing further to do with him ; 
and that he can grind a barrel - organ, and 
his wife can turn a mangle, for all you 
care." 
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" Mr. Carroll's uncle ! When did lie come?" 
asked Lucy, trying not to look discom- 
posed. 

'^ About two hours ago, ma'am." 

^' His visit is unexpected," said Lucy. 

She ascended the stairs with a heavy heart* 
Her entrance awoke the old gentleman. He 
started up from the arm-chair and advanced 
towards her. 

^^H'm!" muttered he, to himself ; ^^ pretty 
and lady-like, at any rate. I like the lad's 
taste. And if she 's amiable, she '11 do as well 
as any other woman. What business of mine 
is it, as long as she makes him a good wife ? " 
Then he said aloud to her, '• Mrs. Robert 
Carroll, I presume ? " 

^' Yes," replied Lucy, timidly. 

'^ I am the uncle of your husband." 

"I hope you are not angry with me,'.' said 
Lucy, with a faint smile. 

^' Well," replied the old gentleman, ^^it was 
very naughty of you to steal my nephew with- 
out ray leave." 

''That was Bob's fault," answered Lucy, 
beginning to feel more at her ease. " From 
the first I was averse to a secret marriage; 
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but, somehow or other, he persuaded me 
into it." 

^'No; it wasn't Bob's fault. Your pretty 
face was the culprit. Come and kiss your 
uncle, directly." 

^' Certainly, as my uncle desires it," said 
Lucy, laughing. 

^'Well, I forgive you; and I'll promise 
not to scold Bob, if you give me your word 
to be a good niece to your old aunt and 
myself." 

'^ That I will, since you have been such a 
good uncle as not to be angry with me." 

'^ You expected to find me a cross old uncle^ 
then?" 

" Well, I was almost afraid that you would 
be." 

^' A regular old monster ?" 

" Not quite as bad as that ; but I shouldn't 
have been surprised if you had cut Bob off 
with a shilling." 

*^ What would you have done then ?" 

''Done!" replied Lucy, bravely. ''Earn 
my own living, as I do now." 

" Earn your own living ?" 

" Yes ; I am a governess." 
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'^ You don't look a bit like one." 

''You gentlemen tliink it bad taste to 
always carry your shop about with you. A 
doctor can even throw off his sedateness some- 
times ; so why should not a governess be able, 
when she has done her work, to put her 
geography and her use of the globes and her 
starched demeanour into her pocket until she 
next requires them to awe her pupils or to 
impose upon their parents with them ?" 

'' You must give up your pupils now," said 
Mr. Carroll. 

'' I must give them a quarter's notice first," 
replied Lucy, ''or lose my quarter's salary; 
and I should not like to forfeit my hard-earned 
money." 

"I am afraid my new niece is a little 
screw," remarked the old gentleman, with a 
good-humoured smile. 

" No, not screwy, — only careful. Then there 
is another reason ; they have been very kind 
to me, and I should not like to treat them dis- 
honourably." 

" Well, you see — what 's your name ? I 'vo 
forgotten your Christian name, Mrs. Bob." 

^'Lucy.'* 
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^^ Well, you see, Lucy, you must give your 
pupils up ; for there will be no peace for me 
until your aunt has seen you." 

^^I think I can arrange it," said Lucy, 
thoughtfully. '' Ethel can take them." 

'^ Ethel?" 

'' My friend, Mrs. Mompas. She, like my- 
self, keeps herself by teaching. Her liusl)and 
is a great friend of Bob's." 

"Women are certainly not so lazy as they 
used to be. A few years ago every woman 
without a penny set her heart on marrying a 
large fortune. Many of them are old maids 
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"Serve the mercenary things right, too," 
said Lucy." 

When Robert Carroll returned, he found, 
much to his surprise, his uncle and his wife 
chatting away like a couple of old friends. 

"Well, Bob, you rascal," said Mr. Carroll 
senior, grasping his nephew's hand, " I ought 
to blow you up ; and so I would, if I had not 
promised my niece that I wouldn't. You 
might have asked my consent. You must 
have known" — the old gentleman glanced at 
Lucy — " that I could not have refused it." 
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^'I knew you could not, if you saw her; 
but " 

"Well, Bob?" 

" What if you had refused to see her ?" 

"I am not generally unreasonable, Robert, '"^ 
said the old gentleman, with dignity. 

"Aunt says differently," replied his nephew, 
smiling. 

. "Well," said Mr. Carroll, with a laugh,, 
" you know that your aunt would have soon 
made me reasonable." 

" I was determined," replied young Carroll, 
' ' that even your displeasure should not pre- 
vent me from uniting myself with Lucy^ 
Since you and she are so friendly, uncle, I am 
delighted to see you." 

" I should feel more delighted if you gave 
me some dinner," exclaimed Mr. CarroU 
senior. "And, by-the-bye, I don't mind a 
glass of sherry first, if you two young people 
possess such a thing as a bottle of 
sherry." 

"You shall have some of your own," 
said Lucy, gaily, taking a bottle from the 
chiflfbnier. 

"Ah, that's some of my favourite. You 
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can't have tippled much, for I only sent you a 
few bottles, Bob." 

^^I don't allow him to take too much," 
remarked Lucy. 

^^Now," said Mr. Carroll, ^^I'll tell you a 
plan I have in my head. Bob. Old Dr. Glcg- 
thorn is going to give up practice. I don't 
think that he would object to you as a suc- 
cessor. I should like to have you near me 
whilst I live. You have no particular objec- 
tion to Tutton?" 

^^No," answered Robert. 

'' Then we '11 consider the matter as settled." 

'^We may as well have Boyne and the 
Mompases in," said Bob to his wife, after 
dinner. 

As Lucy offered no opposition, Mrs. Bokes s 
little maid was sent to the respective apart- 
ments of the persons above mentioned, to 
request the honour of their company. They 
soon made their appearance, and the six formed 
a merry little party. 

^' So you write for the papers ? " said Carroll 
senior to Mompas. 

^^ Yes ; and so does Bob." 

'^ Bob write for the papers ? Bob an author ?" 
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exclaimed the old gentleman, staring at his 
nephew in astonishment. 

^^ Yes," said Bob. ^^I'm a good hand at 
using the anonymous ' we.' I speak like an 
oracle, through the medium of an article." 

'' Is his rubbish fit for anything ?" inquired 
Carroll senior of Mompas. 

'' I suppose it must be," replied Mompas, 
laughing ; ^^ he gets well paid for it." 

" So well paid," replied Bob, '^ that, if you 
had thrown me over, I should have taken to 
literature as a profession." 

^^Phew! How independent we are!" ex- 
claimed Carroll senior. '^ No wonder we mar- 
ried without asking our old uncle's consent, 
when we are such an important ' we.' What 
penny paper do we honour with our non- 
sense ? " 

'' We don't write for a penny paper at all," 
replied the nephew, with mock dignity. '' We 
honour with our contributions, or our nonsense, 
as the profane term our immortal productions, 
a journal called the Weekly Mirror^ 

'' It must be a pretty mirror, if it reflects the 
trash manufactured in our brain!" retorted 
Carroll senior. 
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'' He 's quite a favourite contributor/' re- 
marked Mompas. 

^^ That will be news for my old wife. Bob 
in print ! " 

^^ Would you like to go to a theatre to- 
morrow night?" asked Mompas of the old 
gentleman. 

'^ Yes," he replied ; ^^ I must go to a theatre 
or two before I go back." 

' ^ Then I '11 get some orders to-morrow 
morning." 

^^No; I '11 pay." 

'^ I get them for nothing. I'm a dramatic 
critic ! " 

^^ Oh, what a literary atmosphere I breathe ! 
But I should like a walk and a smoke. Will 
you two go with me ? " Carroll senior addressed 
Mompas and Boyne. '^ My nephew can stay 
at home and take care of the ladies." 

'^I'll come as well," said Bob. 

'^ No, you won't," replied his uncle. '^ I can't 
allow the ladies to be left alone, for fear that 
they should get into a habit of talking scandal. 
Mrs. Robert Carroll, I expect that you and 
Mrs. Mompas will puzzle your brains in con- 
cocting something nice for my supper by 
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the time I return. Good-bye for the 
present." 

The old gentleman caught up his hat, made 
the ladies an elaborate bow, slipped his arms 
through those of Mompas and Boyne, and 
strutted jauntily out of the room. 

'^ He evidently does not want your company 
to-night, Bob," remarked Lucy, smiling. 

'^ I believe the old boy is rather larkish," 
replied her husband. 

'^ I think he 's going somewhere that he 
does not want you to know of," remarked 
Ethel. . 

^^ It certainly looks suspicious," said Lucy. 

'^ I'll pump Mompas when he comes back," 
exclaimed Ethel. 

^^ I will chaff the old boy, if I find that he 

has been to any place where a respectable old 

<fentleman ought not to be seen," said Carroll. 

' I know he 's up to a mild sort of lark by his 

ordering supper." 

" Whatever can we give him ! " exclaimed 
Lucy. "We can't trouble Mrs. Bokes with 
any cooking at such short notice." 

"I'll go out and orddr something in, pre- 
sently," said Carroll. "There's no hurry; 
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they won't be back yet awhile. How do you 
like the old boy ? " he inquired of his wife. 

^^ Very much indeed. We shall get on 
famously,'' replied Lucy. 

^^ I knew it would be all right when he had 
seen you," exclaimed. Bob. ^^ Aunt's a dear 
old soul. There 's no fear of your not getting 
on well with her." 

Carroll junior went out and ordered a nice 
little supper from a neighbouring restaurant; 
it was brought in; the table was laid; and 
everything was in readiness for the arrival of 
Carroll senior. Ten o'clock passed ; eleven 
struck; and still that gentleman made no 
appearance. 

'^ Bother the old fellow!" exclaimed his 
nephew. '^ I've a great mind to tell his wife." 

'' I hope Mr. Boyne and Mr. Mompas will 
take care of him," said Lucy. 

'' I hope the naughty old man won't lead 
my Ted astray," said Ethel, laughing. 

" I consider," exclaimed Bob, '^ that if 
Boyne and Mompas have any pretensions to 
morality, they ought to have brought my 
revered uncle back sooner." 

Twelve o'clock struck. 
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" Do they intend staying out all night?" said 
Ethel. 

'^ I think we had better commence," observed 
Lucy. •' I feel hungry." 

^^ I vote we cat the lot ! " exclaimed 
Bob. 
' " No," said his wife ; " that would be too 
cruel." 

While they were debating whether they 
should commence, should eat the whole of the 
supper, or wait until the truants returned, 
in came the old gentleman and his two- 
companions. 

^^ I thought you had got lost," said Bob. 
^^I was just going to send round to all the 
police-stations." 

"Did you think you'd have to bail me 
out ? " replied his uncle. 

"I thought you might have been found 
straying." 

" Your wife takes care not to let you stray, "" 
said the old man, gaily. 

" And you took care that I should not stray 
with you. Where have you been with this 
rackety old gentleman?" inquired Bob of 
Mompas and Bo}T:ie. 
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The two looked knowingly at each other, 
but neither of them answered. 

'^ You evidently don't want Mrs. Mompas to 
know where you 've been/' remarked Carroll 
junior. 

^^ You won't get it out that way, old boy," 
replied his friend. 

*^I'll get it out some way!" answered 
Bob. '' My old uncle looks uncommonly 
rakish." 

'^ Come, give your old uncle some supper! " 
exclaimed that gentleman, taking his seat at 
the table. 

'^ You ought to be sent to bed without your 
supper, for keeping us waiting so long," said 
Lucy, playfully. 

^' I don't come to town every day, my dear, 
or else I would behave better," replied the 
old gentleman, laughing. 

•' Will you take some of this fowl ? " 

'^Yes: pass me a drumstick. Although I 
am from the country, I am not so ill bred as 
the countryman who, when asked by a 
lady what part of the bird she should give 
him, replied that he would take the breast 5 
that he was aware that some liked the legs, and 
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others liked the wings, but he preferred the 
breast." 

'^ I could not think of using my new uncle 
so scurvily as to give him a drumstick. 
There 's the liver- wing and a part of the 
breast. I '11 reserve the drumsticks for 
younger men ! " 

^^With better teeth/' added Carroll senior, 
laughing. 

^^ Try some of this port," said Bob to the 
old gentleman, who was helping himself to 
some cheese. 

" Where did you get it from ?" 

'^ A grocer's." 

It was a bottle of Mr. Jennings's present. 

^^ You '11 never find me touch wine bought 
at a grocer's ! " said the old gentleman, 
emphatically. 

'^ It was not bought," replied his nephew : 
'^ he gave it to me." 

'' Then it must be bad indeed ! " 

^^Why?" 

'' Why ? If it's so bad that he can't sell it." 

^^ But it was from his private cellar." 

'^That makes a difference," exclaimed 
Carroll senior. '^'1 don't see why a grocer 
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should not have as good a palate as any other 
man. I have known some of them, that were 
aldermen, with very good palates indeed. I'll 
try some of your friend's wine." 

Bob passed him the bottle. 

'' Very good port — very good port indeed ! " 
exclaimed the old gentleman, after he had taken 
a sip at it. 

When the visitors had retired. Bob and Mr. 
Carroll and Lucy stayed up talking. 

'^By-the-bye,'' said Carroll senior, all of a 
sudden, ^' I must write my wife a line or two 
to tell her about her niece." 

'^ Hadn't you better wait until to-morrow ? " 
suggested his nephew, who noticed that the 
imbibition of Mr. Jennings's port had not been 
without its eflfect. 

'^No; I ought to have written before. I 
must write to-night. My wife would never 
forgive me, if I didn't write to-night ! " 
exclaimed the old gentleman, excitedly. 

He sat down at the writing-table, and for a 
quarter of an hour or so was engaged in pen- 
ning the following epistle to his wife : — 

'' Dear Susie, — I arrived here quite safely. 
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My new new niece is a very amiable young 
lady lady, and is very pretty, and I am sure 
sure you will be as much charmed with her as^ 
I am. I get on capitally with her. She is 
short, sensible, and not too too stout. I am 
very much pleased with the lad's choice^ 
although I was not consulted in the matter. I 
don't think he could have made a better choico 
if I had been consult e ted. I had a good to give 
that rascasal Bob a good blowing up, only that 
Lucy, that scamp, persuaded me from scolding 
that scamp. I hope to introduce her to you 
in a few days. I have been out for a walk with 
two of Bob's friends, and I think the London 
air must have somewhat affected me. She is. 
a very good housekeeper, and has given me a 
very good supper. With fondest love from 
us all, 

^'I am, my dear wife, your loving Husband^ 

'^Julius Carroll. 

'' P.S. — Excuse mistakes, as it is very late^ 
and I am very tired. Tell Benjamin to look 
after the cucumbers." 

The sprawling handwriting alone, without 
the erasures and repetitions, would have 
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revealed that the writer was in an elevated 
condition. 

The next day, when the uncle and nephew 
wei'e taking a walk in Regent Street, two 
handsome damsels, of the class called ^^ fast,'' 
came up to the old gentleman. 

"Ah, old boy," said one, "how do you do 
to-day ? Will you come to the Malvenusa 
again to-niglit, and treat us to some more 
fizz ? " 

The old gentleman turned as red as a turkey- 
cock, and hurried away; on which the two gay 
ladies burst into a peal of laughter. 

"Your secret is out!" said Bob to Carroll 
senior. 

"Well, well, what of it, sir?" exclaimed the 
old gentleman, angrily; "what of it?'' 

" Nothing," replied Bob, laughing ; " only 
it is rather strange for such an extremely moral 
old gentleman to visit the Malvenusa, and treat 
its female patrons." 

"Where 's the harm, pray, sir? I went to 
look at the ballet." 

" How is it you made acquaintance witli 
two fair and frail ones ? " asked his nephew, 
with a sly look. The old gentleman looked 
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daggers at Bob. '' I think aunt ought to be 
informed of your London amusements, my 
old buck." 

'' Look here, my lad, no more of your chaff," 
said the old gentleman, in a decided manner. 

'' 1 don't think I shall allow my uncle to go 
out again with Mompas and Boyne." 

'' Don't you say another word about the 
matter, or else your uncle won't buy you old 
Glegthorn's practice." 

This threat silenced Carroll junior. 

^ ' How is it that you two fellows took my old 
uncle to the Malyenusa ? " inquired Bob Carroll 
of Mompas and Boyne. 

^' Because he wanted to go there. He had 
heard that the ballets were very splendid," 
replied Mompas. 

''Strange," replied Carroll: ^^all country 
people want to go to that place." 

'' Your uncle was certainly very frisky last 
night," said Boyne. '* We had no sooner got 

outside the door than he observed that 's 

was a very good place for a good bottle of 
wine, and asked us if it still kept up its reputa- 
tion. On our saying that it did, fhe old 
gentleman at once proposed going there. Of 
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' course, we made no objection. Whilst we were 
sipping our wine there, he inquired, in the 
most innocent manner, if there was not some 
place of amusement called the Mai — Mai — 
something. He pretended that he could not 
recollect the name. Mompas suggested Mal- 
lings's Tabernacle ; but Mr. Carroll said 
that he was certain that was not the place, 
and that the place he meant offered, to say 
the least, an entertainment which was quite 
of an opposite character. I mentioned 
the Malvenusa. Your uncle said that he 
thought that was the name of the place, and 
asked whether it would be wrong to go there. 
We replied that strait-laced people would 
think it wrong. Then, after meditating a 
little, he said that he did not think there could 
possibly be any harm in just going to have a 
look at the place. We coincided with him, 
and, when our bottle was finished, accompanied 
him thither. He admired the ballets and the 
young ladies, and indulged in the pathetic 
remarks concerning the latter which moral and 
tender-hearted old gentlemen are very much 
addicted to. He looked at them so long, and 
uttered, ^ What a pity it is to see such pretty 
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girls leading such a bad life ! ' so often, that at 
last some of them thought that he wanted to 
make their acquaintance, and accordingly- 
entered into conversation with the old gentle- 
man, and, after a little time (he was in tliat 
state termed jolly), persuaded him to order 
<ihampagne for them. Now you have the whole 
«tory. The recognition of two of his fascinat- 
ing fair friends must certainly have been rather 
awkward for the old boy," added Boyne, with 
a laugh. 

As soon as Lucy could arrange the transfer 
of her pupils to Ethel, she and her husband 
bade adieu to their friends and Mrs. Bokes, and 
accompanied Mr. Carroll senior to Tutton 
Magna. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MRS. BOKES MAKES A CHANGE. 

One day Ethel remarked that Mrs. Bokes wore 
very deep mourning. 

" I hope " exclaimed she. 

'' No. I know what you were going to say, 
ma'am," said Mrs. Bokes, glancing at her dress. 
^' It's not Bokes : no such luck ! And it's no 
relation. It 's poor old Mrs. Green, of Number 
Seven, that 's gone at last. They say, creaking 
gates last the longest. I think the saying is 
true. She was a creaking gate for years, and 
4she made herself very comfortable by making 
everybody else very miserable. You wonder 
why I put on mourning at all, and wonder more 
why I put on such deep mourning ? " 

^'I certainly do." 

" Well," replied Mrs. Bokes, smiling, ^^ con- 
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sidering the old lady left me a legacy of two 
thousand, I think I should have been the most 
imfeeling woman alive if I had not put on the 
deepest black I could buy." 

f' You don't mean to say she 's left you two 
thousand pounds ? " exclaimed Ethel. 

^^ Yes; and it's all owing to my giving her 
a three-shilling bottle of port/' answered Mrs. 
Bokes. 

^^ A three-sliilling bottle of port ?" 

^^Yes. I'll tell you how it came about. 
Mrs. Green had been crippled from rheumatics 
for the last twenty years. She could neither 
walk nor stand, get into bed nor out, without 
assistance. I've known her ten years; and 
how I came to know her was because I sat up 
with her husband (it was only neeburlike) 
during his last mortal illness. She was very 
trying to him, so I've heard, poor woman! 
He was a fine-looking man, and a retired 
under-Government gentleman ; but whether he 
was a tide-waiter or a Foreign Office gent^ 
I 'm not sure. However, he was a very nice 
man, for he died of dropsy ; and was tapped 
several times, and bore his tapping without 
scarcely a murmur. I forget the number of 
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quarts that was taken away from him at each 
tapping. I used to know, but I forget now. 
Well, after his death, Mrs. Green had a couple 
of friends to come and live with her. Mrs. 
Green had a goodish bit of money before she 
was married to Mr. Green. People say that 's 
why Mr. Green married her ; and p r'aps that 's 
the reason, for I certainly never saw a hand- 
somer man blessed with an uglier wife. Let 
that be as it may, he married her, and he 
died ; and now she 's dead, and peace be with 
'em both, and I've got my two thousand 
pound. You mustn't think, Mrs. Mompas, that 
I'm rejoicing at the old woman's death — no, 
not I. Why should I? I didn't expect to 
get a halfpenny from her whilst she was alive, 
and I was very much surprised to hear that 
poor little me " (Ethel thought her very big, 
but then Ethel considered herself the model 
height for a woman) ^^ had been put down in a 
sly comer (to the exclusion of her own 
righteous relatives) for the very handsome 
legacy of two thousand pounds. Well, I 've 
heard a tale of a gentleman in the street, who 
gave a guinea to a dirty-looking millionaire 
who looked like a tramp, and received the old 
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miser's million out of gratitude ; but I never 
expected that my three-shilling bottle of port 
would realize gratitude in the shape of two 
thousand pound. These two friends were 
paid a good sum a year by Mrs. Green to take 
care of her; and they did take care of her, 
inasmuch as they took very good care that the 
poor old woman did not get too much for her 
money's worth. They were Irish; and you 
know what the Irish are — people who always 
prate about their liberality and never show it. 
Then English people can't live in the same 
pigsty fashion as Irish people. As long as 
Irish people get their stomachs filled, that 's all 
they care for. Now, although English people 
like their stomachs just as well filled as Irish 
people, they re more particular. They don't 
like to fill themselves with stuff that has been 
simmering in the pot for a week together. 
Irish people have so much stronger stomachs 
than the English, and that 's what makes me 
think that they are much less civilized. Why, 
no Englishman, not even Bokes (and he 's a 
good one at it), could drink as much raw 
whiskey as an Irishman. Their stomachs are 
as strong as horses', and that shows that 
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they 're much nearer the animal creation than 
we are ; as also does their boisterous animal 
spirits and their senseless rage. I don't like 
the Irish, — I don't. They're as deceitful as 
possible, and their cringing to great people is 
worse than that of the Scotch. The Scotch 
are mean, but give me a Scotchman before an 
Irishman any day. I don't much care about 
these — what d'ye call 'em? — Celt — Celt — 
Kelt — Keltic, as some people say (which is 
taken from a bad pronunciation of the word 
kilt — a garment that was worn by them in 
their savage state, and is still worn by little 
boys whose mothers want them dead, and by 
men whose legs are bigger than their modesty). 
I don't like the Keltic races at all. There 's 
too much prim (dear me, whatever is that 
word that Mr. CuUapeck, the scientific gentle- 
man, told me of?) primeval humanity about 
them. Why, if you believe me, there was an 
old Irishwoman I knew, by the name of Mrs. 
Dames. Well, Mrs. Mompas, I went to see 
her one day, and found her in the kitchen 
making a apple- dumpling in a dirty pair of 
white kid gloves. ^ What are you doing, Mrs. 
Dames?' said I. ^Making apple-dumplings 
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for Mr. Collins, my dear/ said she. She was 
always very affectionate to me, or pretended 
to be so, although I didn't want her affection. 
^ But you surely don't make them in that dirty 
pair of gloves?' exclaimed I. ^Shure, and 
why not?' asked she, in her sing-song Irish 
voice, which some people thought pretty. 
/ Much better to make them with a clean pair of 
hands,' said I. ^ Ah,' exclaimed she, ^ I 'm doing 
it this way, so that I shan't soil my skin.* 
' Surely a little dough won't soil your skin,' said 
I ; ' you can easily wash it off.' ^ But that's such 
a trouble,' replied she. ^ Well,' said I, ' if Mr. 
Collins saw you making apple-dumplings in 
those gloves, I don't think he'd eat 'em.' 
^ Ah, my dear,' answered she, with a hearty 
laugh, which made me feel inclined to give her 
a good shaking, ^ what the eye doesn't see, the 
heart doesn't sigh for ! ' And that 's your Irish 
every bit. They're a slip-shod, happy-go- 
lucky lot, that are a nuisance everywhere but 
in their own country, and are not far from 
being a nuisance there. They are ready to 
fight and quarrel with everybody. I wish the 
British nation had accepted the offer of the 
clever American, who proposed to pull Ireland 
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into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean and sink 
it ! The Irish are almost as objectionable to 
the English people as the niggers are to the 
Americans. Well, to return : these people took 
poor old helpless Mrs. Green's money, and 
treated her almost as bad as if she were a 
pauper. Mrs. Green was very stingy, very 
mean herself : but that 's no matter ; she paid 
these poor people a good round sum, and they 
could well afford to give her what she wanted. 
I went in to see her one day whilst she was 
ill, and she said to me, when the others were 
out of hearing, — ' What d ye think, Mrs. Bokes, 
they only give me fifteenpenny port'!' And 
the poor soul repeated, with tears in her eyes, 
' They only give me — that have been used to have 
everything I want, and have plenty of money — 
fifteenpenny port ! What would Green say, if 
Green were alive ? Green wouldn't let me be 
used so ! ' Well, on my next visit, I took her 
a bottle of three-shilling port. You should 
have seen how delighted she was, and how she 
sipped away at it ! She made me write to her 
lawyer. He came ; she altered her will, died a 
few days afterwards ; and when the funeral 
was over, I was informed that the old lady had 
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left me two thousand pounds for my three- 
shilling bottle of port, and that the Irish people- 
hadn't got a penny. Weren't they savage! 
Didn't they call me all the names they 
could bring their tongues to! But I didn't 
care. I 'd got my two thousand ! They soon 
tramped back to their native land, and I've 
never heard of them since, and I don't want 
to. Ireland for the Irish, say I ! " 

^' I am very glad to hear of your good 
fortune," said Ethel. 

'^ Yes, I was sure you would be, Mrs. 
Mompas," replied Mrs. Bokes. " And what 
d'ye think I intend doing with my good 
fortune?" 

" I don't know." 

'' Well," answered Mrs. Bokes, proudly, ^^ I 
intend taking one of those big houses in 
Truckleham Square, and letting it out as a 
boarding-house." 

" I should think that would be a very good 
speculation," remarked Ethel. 

" You may depend on it, if I didn't think 
so," exclaimed Mrs. Bokes, emphatically, ^^I 
wouldn't put a penny of my two thousand into^ 
it. I 've seen a house that I like very much ;, 
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and if me and the agent can come to terms, I 
certainly shall take it. Now," added she, " for 
the main point. Will you and Mr. Mompas 
go with me when I move ? " 

" Would there bo a private sitting-room for 
us ? " asked Ethel. 

^^ There are two pretty little sitting-rooms 
that would suit you and Mr. Boyne exactly." 

^'But the terms?" 

" Same as you pay now," replied Mrs. 
Bokes. 

"We provide for ourselves now." 

" You won't find my boarding you any 
more expensive, and there will be much more 
variety." 

"Well, I will consult Mr. Mompas," said 
Ethel. 

Mr. Mompas was consulted; and inasmuch 
as Mr. Mompas preferred a variety of fare to 
one dinner off a hot joint, and two or three 
cold dinners on the following days, and to 
everlasting tough steaks and iat chops, he 
agreed to accompany Mrs. Bokes to Truckleham 
Square, if she made a move. Boyne likewise 
consented to remain with his old landlady : 
notwithstanding her tongue, she was liked by 
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her lodgers. She and the agent came to terms 
about the house, and in less than a fortnight 
all removed to Truckleham Square, the little 
slatternly slavey — ^who had her wages raised 
and better clothes put on her back, and was 
transformed into a really smart-looking house- 
maid — included. By means of attractive 
advertisements, Mrs. Bokes soon filled her 
house ; and by being rather more conscientious 
than most boarding-house keepers, she kept it 
full. In fact, Mrs. Bokes was always remark- 
ing that she wished her house was made of 
india-rubber, so that she could accommodate 
her would-be patrons. Having their private 
sitting-rooms, the Mompases and Boyne did not 
suffer from the usual inconveniences of boarders. 
They merely had dinner with the rest. Bokes, 
when he became master of the house and the 
supposed payer of the taxes, almost outvied his 
wife in the grand airs which he assumed. He 
marched about the house giving orders, which 
were never attended to, and donned a dress- 
coat and a white tie at dinner-time, in which 
costume he presided over the carving of the 
bread or any other edible that required little 
skill in the slicing art. The little slavey also 
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became more dignified, and imitated her mis- 
tress in screeching power. Mrs. Bokos and 
-she talked to each other in such loud tones 
that, if the one were at the top arid the other 
at the bottom of the house, they could perfectly 
understand each other. Mrs. Bokes set up a 
boy-in-buttons, and much trouble she had with 
her boys-in-buttons and with her cooks. After 
a few months' experience with these two classes 
of domestics, she declared to Mrs. Mompas — 
who, being an old lodger, was treated (much to 
her annoyance, for the tales of the mistress of 
the house in Truckleham Square were diflScult 
to cut short) as a sort of confidential friend, to 
whom it was necessary that all household dis^ 
turbances should be related — that the cooks 
were really worse than the boys ; that the boys 
only got tipsy occasionally, and, on an average , 
broke no more than one jug and two glasses 
once a week, but that the cooks were almost 
daily in a state of inebriation, and were almost 
daily smashing several plates and dishes, and 
throwing knives and saucepan covers at theii 
fellow-servants. The number of cooks that tho 
poor landlady had to try before she could get a 
respectable one (both as regards sobriety 
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and proficiency in the culinary art) wa& 
something astonishing. One woman, wha 
crawled about in reptilian fashion and listened 
at the keyholes of doors, had to be discharged 
on that account ; another, who, perhaps, had 
lived as a scullery-maid at some period of her 
life in the establishment of a titled personage, 
was in the habit of getting ' as drunk as a 
lord,' and, when in that happy state, of imagin- 
ing that she was a duchess, that her mistress 
was a very low person indeed, and that her 
fellow-servants were too unrefined for her to 
associate with ; a third was a whiskey-loving 
Irishwoman, who, in her cups, swore that she 
was the only honest servant in the house, that 
all the other servants were robbers, that the 
females were something else besides, that Mr. 
Bokes was no '^ jintleman," and that Mrs. Bokes 
was no lady, and bawled so loudly that the 
people on the opposite side of the road fondly 
hoped that a murder would be committed, 
and that the next morning's newspapers would 
furnish them with a nice sensational account 
of it. Mrs. Bokes had to call in the aid of a 
policeman to rid herself of this last specimen. 
The landlady had some curious lodgers, too. 
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One (her special favourite for his gossiping 
proclivities) was a crusty old bachelor, who 
was never pleased with* anything, and who 
required — according to Mr. Bokes, who was 
slightly jealous of him — more attention than 
his money was worth. There was his friend^ 
a middle-aged, mischief -making person, who 
interfered with everybody; and an Irish couple, 
a poet and his wife, who were decidedly very 
• Irish. The poet was as loquacious as most of 
his countrymen, and many were the little 
skirmishes across the dining-table, between him 
and the crusty bachelor, on account of his 
trying to monopolize all the conversation. And 
the poet did not always come off the victor in 
these, for his light quips were as nothing com- 
pared with his antagonist's sharp home-thrusts, 
and he was often glad to retire from the contest 
with the remark that Mr. Knagsby (the crusty 
bachelor) was no ^^ jintleman," which generally 
brought forth the retort that no Irishman could 
be a gentleman until he could pronounce the 
word rightly. This was very galling to the 
poet, for every Irishman considers himself a 
^' gentleman." Mr. Knagsby had as great a 
contempt for the Irish as Mrs. Bokes herself. 
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The poet's wife, Mrs. Kathleen 0' Grady, was 
as arrant a coquette as even the Emerald Isle 
had ever produced, and her flirtations with cer- 
tain young male boarders of Mrs. Bokes's used 
to make her husband almost mad with jealousy. 
She had large blue eyes, which she knew well 
how to use, a snub nose, and, like many of her 
countrywomen, a good head of hair. Her hands 
^nd feet were coarse and 'large. Her usual 
attire was cheap and showy and untidy. Ethel 
said that her dresses always looked as if they 
were pinned together. One day, unfortunately 
for Mompas, Mrs. Bokes chanced to mention, 
in the presence of the poet, that he was con- 
nected with the Mirror. 

^^Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Michael O'Grady, 
" are you a literary man, too. Are you a brother 
of the quill? Give me your hand, me 
boy." 

^^ I do a little in joumalistn," replied 
Mompas, modestly. 

^^What do you think of me poems? Of 
course you ' ve read them ? " 

^' Of course," replied Mr. Mompas, although 
he had never read a line of them. " I consider 
tlicni very fine." 
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" I consider them intolerable doggrels/' re- 
marked Mr. Knagsby, in an undertone. 

"What, sir, what may be your opinion?'* 
asked the enraged poet, whose sensitive ear 
had caught the word " doggrel.'' 

"Nothing of any consequence, Mr. 
O' Grady," replied Knagsby, with a pro- 
voking smile. 

"I thoughty" said the poet, "that you 
muttered something about doggrel." 
" Well, Mr. O'Grady, what if I did ?" 
" If you did, it must relate to poetry ! " 
"Well, Mr. O'Grady, what next?" 
"As I was speaking about my works,, 
perhaps you refer to them ? " 

" Not at all, Mr. O'Grady ! " replied his 
tormentor. "You're always talking about 
your works, when you are in this room; in 
fact, no one can say a word, owing to you and 
your works ! You give us rather too much of 
your works, sir. I can 't always be listening 
to what you have to say about your works, so 
I think of other people's works ; and if I like 
to express an opinion, half aloud, about other 
people's works, or even Michael O'Grady's 
works, I shall, in defiance of all the O'Gradys 
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in the kingdom, sir! If you only tout your 
poems a little more, you 11 be as immortal as 
the Poet Close ! " 

'^ Mr. Knagsby, these insults ! " exclaimed 

the poor poet, white with rage. 

''No, not insults, my good sir; insult is too 
hard a term. You authors are too thin- 
skinned," replied Mr. Knagsby, coolly. No 
doubt it 's very pleasant for you to be always 
conversing about your works, but other people 
are apt to get tired of having the same 
subject dinned into their ears for ever and 
ever ! " 

'' Do you mean to compare me to the Poet 
Close ? " thundered the Irishman. 

''Mr. 0' Grady, you re getting warm," 
remarked Mr. Kna.gsby. 

" Do you mean to compare me to the Poet 
Close ? " reiterated Mr. O'Grady. 

" Certainly not ! " replied Knagsby. " You 
are but a poetical mite at present ; whereas 
the great Close, in his range of the art, is a 
mammoth ! No doubt, when you are as widely 
known as he is, the pinnacle of fame on whicli 
you will rest will be equal to his ! '' 

"That's as much as to say that Im an 
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ignorant rhymester ! " exclaimed the Irishman, 
furiously. ^' If you were not an old 
man " 

'^ Tut, tut," said Mr. Knagsby, interrupting 
him, ^'be calm, be calm! You Irishmen have 
no reasoning power: you form such strange 
<5onclusions ! You should be less peppery, my 
good Mr. O'Grady! A person who did not 
know you as well as I do, might not, perhaps, 
stand your little ebullitions of petulance as 
quietly as I do ! " 

After delivering himself of this, the provoking , 
old gentleman walked slowly out of the room. 

^' Did you ever hear such an unjintlemanly 
man ? " said the poet to Mompas. 

'^ He was very rude, certainly." 

'' Which of me poems do you prefer ? " 
inquired O'Grady. 

^^ Well," replied Mompas, meditatively, ^' I 
hardly know ; they 're all so good ! " 

''Is it the ^Ode to the Wounded Wild 
Duck ' ? " 

'' That 's fine, very fine!" answered Mompas, 
relieved to find that the poet was giving the 
titles of his pieces himself. 

'^Did ye notice how beautifully I imitated 
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the quacking of a duck in the last two lines of 
each stanza ? " 

" That was excellent ! " exclaimed Mompas, 
with pretended rapture. 

'^ That appeared first in the Ballyshally 
Advertiser ^^^ said the delighted poet. 

^' The editor must have been an enlightened 
man to accept it ! " 

^' And he 's been well rewarded for accepting 
it," replied O'Grady. ^^ The contributions 
increased the sale of his paper fourfold ! " 

'^ You got well paid for them, then?" 

^^ Those counthry editors," said the poet, 
with a sigh, '' never pay you according to your 
deserts. But I got fame and honour, if I didn't 
get money. I was known as Michael O'Grady, 
the poet, in Ballyshally and all the counthry 
round, and many a good dinner have I got on 
the score of my reputation. But what do ye 
think of me ^ Wild Dennis the Free ' ? " 

There was a look about the man's face that 
told Mompas that he considered ' Wild Dennis 
the Free ' his masterpiece. 

'^ If one is better than the rest," said 
Mompas, gravely, ^^ it is ' Wild Dennis the- 
Free.' " 
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" You 're the best critic I ever met with ! " 
exclaimed the Irishman. " That is my best 
performance, although most of the papers 
didn't like it; and the Blannastowa Gazette 
went so far as to call it a farrago of nonsense. 
I 'm mighty glad I 've met with a jintlcnian of 
culture that can appreciate it at last. You 
should have heard Avhat an effect it had on 
the boys, when I read it at the ^ Penny 
Readings'!" 

^^I've no doubt it would take with the 
common people immensely/' said Mompas. 

" Och ! sir, they roared and roared, and 
shouted and shouted, like so many bulls o' 
Bashan, — ^ Bravo, O'Grady ! Go it, Micky, 
me darling ! You 're a broth of a boy ; a true- 
born Irishman, every inch of ye ! — an enemy 
to tyrants and oppressors, and the true poet of 
freedom ! ' You should have heard them, sir. 
It would have done your heart good to have 
heard the bother they made." Mompas thought 
that if it Avould have done his heart any good, 
it would have done his head a good deal of 
harm. ^' I must give ye a volume of me 
poems," continued Mr. O'Grady. ^^It was 
published at Ballyshally, by a local man, and 

VOL. III. o 
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he must have pushed it well, or else it could 
not have reached your ears." Mr. Mompas 
wished he knew as little of the poet as he did 
of his works. ^'I'm afraid the fellow must 
have cheated me, though. The sale- must have 
been much more extensive tjian he has 
accounted for. These rascally publishers are 
all robbers ! By-the-bye, could ye recommend 
me to a London publisher ? I 've got a new 
volume of poems all ready to come out. I 
intend to call it, ^ Leaves from many Sham- 
rocks.' Good title, isn't it, for a book by a 
bard of the Green Isle ? I 've been to several 
publishers, both in Dublin and London, but 
they refused to publish it except at my own 
expense. I 'm not very much surprised at 
that, because poets are often such utter failures. 
But then, as I told them, it was impossible 
that I could be a failure, for I took with the 
Ballyshally people ; and my Ballyslially pub- 
lisher would be only too glad to send forth the 
work into the world at his own expense. And 
what d'ye think they had the impudence to 
tell me ? That I 'd better go to me Ballyshally 
publisher again. And so I would, only I know 
the man cheated me. If you believe me, 
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although, as you are well aware, that book had 
such a wide popularity, I didn't realise a ten- 
pound note by it. All the rest went into the 
old thief's pocket, under the head of printing 
and publishing expenditure. If I hadn't a 
small private fortune, I couldn't afford to be a 
poet. I've a nice little place near Bally- 
shally ; " and Mr. O'Grady gave such a glowing 
description of . his nice little place near Bally- 
shally, that, if his hearer had believed him, he 
would have thought it a palace. He did not 
believe him, but merely wished that he was at 
liis nice little place at Ballyshally. ^^But," 
said the poet, after he had finished his descrip- 
tion of the Ballyshally palace, "you must hear 
me new poems." He hurried from the room to 
fetch his manuscripts, and before Mompas — 
who had had quite enough of the poet — could 
quit it, he returned with a large roll of papers 
in his hand. 

" Excuse me, but I really haven't time now," 
exclaimed Mompas, casting a terrified look at 
the papers. 

"But I shan't be long," replied O'Grady ; 
" you must hear me — you really must." 

* ^ But I can't ! " said Mompas, frantically. 
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^^But you must," answered the Irishman, 
pushing him back into his chair. 

With anything but a resigned look upon 
his countenance, Mompas prepared to listen to 
the productions of the poetaster. 

After arranging the leaves of his manuscript, 
and giving two or three preliminary hems, he 
commenced reading the following in his most 
luxuriant brogue : — 

"TO A KOSE. • 

I. 

" Oh ! flower of light, with petals bright, 
Thou dost my poor heart cheer ; 
Thy beauteous form my eyes delights, 
And thy scent my brain doth clear. 

II. 

" Thou dost my poor heart cheer, alas ! 
But for one small short space ; 
!N'o power then hath thy fragrant scent 
On any one so drear. 

III. 

" Oh ! God of Love, with feth'ry wings, 
Why didst thou pierce this heart ? 
Until thou sent this arrow through it, 
No man was happier near. 
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IV. 

*' Oh ! fair and false, with eyes of night, 
Think not I thee forget ; 
He whose heart by thee is rent, 
Still loves thee more than e*er. 

V. 

" So, rose, sweet rose, thou now dost know 
Thou has no charm for me ; 
For ne'er, until my dying day. 
Will this poor heart be free." 

^^What d'ye think of that?" exclaimed 
Mr. O'Grady, exultingly. 

^^ Very fine — excellent!" replied Mompas, 
with a yawn. 

*^ D'ye see the point?" asked the Irishman. 

^'Is there any particular point?" inquired 
Mompas, drearily. 

'^ Law now ! " exclaimed O'Grady, reproach- 
fully, ^^you don't mean to say you Ve missed 
the point ? " 

^'I must confess that I have," replied the 
wearied critic. 

'' Well," remarked the author of the poem, 
^ ' I m not much surprised at it ; it was so very 
ingenious [inj anions]. Look here now! I'm 
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speaking metaphorically. When I say a rose, 
I mean a woman. You know, when a lady is 
seated between two jintlemen, she 's always 
called a thorn — no, I mean a rose between two 
thorns. Well, don't ye see, the fellow — the 
person in the poem that is addressing the 
rose — has been jilted, and the rose (that 
is, another girl) has fallen in love with 
him ? " 

^' Oh, I see plainly," replied Mompas, wish- 
ing to cut his lucid explanation short. 

^'That's very inj anions, isn't it, now?" 
said the triumphant O'Grady. 

^' Yes ; but I should certainly not have seen 
the point if you had not pointed it out to 
me." 

'^ It may be, perhaps, a little vague," said 
the poet, after reflecting for a moment or two ;. 
then he addressed Mompas again: ^'I'U tell 
ye what I '11 do. I '11 just put a note of expla- 
nation at the foot of the poem." And he took 
out a lead pencil, and scribbled a few lines at 
the bottom of the sheet. 

Mompas was about to rise, and make his 
exit, when O'Grady again stopped him. 

^'No ; you must hear this," said he, putting 
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away the lead pencil. '^ It's the finest thing 
I Ve done. On the honour of an Irish jintle- 
man, it 's the finest thing this brain has ever 
produced, this hand has ever penned." Ho 
tapped his forehead with his right hand,- and 
then held it out towards the critic of the 
MfWor. 

Mompas wished his finest production and 
himself to Jericho. 

^' First of all," continued the poet, ^' I sent 
it to a Conservative journal; but, as they 
would not accept it, I offered it to a 
Fenian organ, in which it ultimately ap- 
peared." 

'^ It must be a wonderfully elastic poem to 
suit both Conservatives and Fenians," remarked 
Mompas. 

" Well, ye see," said Mr. O'Grady, '' I only 
had just to cut out a few compliments to the 
jintry, and to blackguard you Saxons a bit, 
and the thing was done." 

'^ Very ingenious," observed his impatient 
listener. 

^^ I should think it was in j anions, me boy. 
But now for me poem. It 's entitled, ^ Ode to 
me Counthry.' " 
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He commenced reading, — 

" * Oh, my coantry 
Oh, my country ! 
How gladly would I die 
Tb see thee free 
From the Saxons' hands- 



» It 



Here he was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Bokes's little page, who informed him 
that a gentleman wanted to see him. 

^'Is it a jintleman wants to see me?" 
exclaimed the poet. 

'' Yes, sir," replied the boy. 

^' And where is he, then ? " 

*' In your own room, sir." 

'^ Go and tell him I "11 be with him in a 
moment." Then, turning to Mompas, the 
poet said, *'You must excuse me, me boy, 
just for a little, until I Ve got rid of the 
jintleman. No doubt he's me agent come 
from me estate. I '11 leave the manuscript in 
your hands until I come back." 

No sooner was the poet's back turned, than 
Mompas tossed the manuscript on to the table, 
and retired to his own room, glad to have at 
last got rid of a troublesome companion. He 
was determined not to give Mr. O'Grady 
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another opportunity of reading his vcrslclcs to 
him. 

'^ Well," said Mr. Knagsby, the next time 
lie met Mompas, '' did you have enough of the 
poet and liis immortal works ? " 

^'If some ^jintleman' had not called on 
him, I believe ho would have gone on the 
whole of the evening." 

^' He buttonholed me in the same way once ; 
he '11 never do it twice. I 've had enough of 
the great O'Grady, and his poems, too. I was 
obliged to tell the man at last that I really 
could not appreciate his poetry ; and I don't 
know who could, for it 's a mass of rhapsodical 
rubbish which even a provincial newspaper 
(English) would not disgrace its sheets by 
printing." 

The very sight of O'Grady Avith a sheet of 
paper in his hand, after this, drove Mompas 
from the house. Although he contrived to 
escape any further readings of Mr. O'Grady's 
poems, he was pestered by tlie poet in several 
other ways, and cliiefly by his officious friend- 
ship. Whenever tliey chanced to be together, 
Mompas was always the one to whom Mr. 
O'Grady's gigantic powers of conversation 
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were directed. The only way in which he 
endured this wordy assault and battery w^as^ 
by mentally going to sleep, and by giving 
utterance to a ^orfc of grunt, which the poet 
translated into **Yes" or ''No," according ta 
his liking. The Irishman was contiimallv 

I 

boring him for an introduction to the editor 
of the Weekly Mirror^ and the critic's inven- 
tion was sorely taxed in devising excuses for 
not granting his request. One day Ralston wa& 
a very unsociable man, and greatly objected to 
be introduced to any x)ne ; the next, an intro- 
duction to him would be useless, as lie never 
paid for poetry, and only inserted it when he 
had space too small for other matter ; then, on 
another, that as he and Ralston were not on 
particularly friendly terms, an introduction 
from him would be of more harm than good to 
him. Finding that Mompas would give liim no 
introduction, Mr. Michael O'Grady, with cha- 
racteristic impudence, detennined to introduce 
himself to Mr. Ralston ; so, one morning lie 
sallied forth, wdtli his manuscripts under liis 
arm, for the office of the Weekly Mirror. 

''Is the editor within?" asked he, of an 
office-boy. 
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" Yes, sir," replied the boy. 

'* Will ye kindly present me card to him, and 
say that a jintleman desires to speak with 
him ? " said the O'Grady. 

Presently the boy returned, and conducted 
him to the editor's room. 

^' Good morning," said Ralston. '' Will you 
kindly take a chair ? " 

^'I'm obliged to ye," replied the poet, 
seating himself and placing his manuscripts^ 
upon the table. ^^ I want to know if you would 
kindly see if any of these poems will suit your 
paper." 

Ealston shuddered at the sight of the pile in 
front of him. 

^' I don't require much poetry; I have not 
space for it," exclaimed he. 

'' But my friend, Mr. Mompas " said 

O'Grady, 

^' Oh," thought Ralston, '^ if Mompas has . 
sent the man here, I suppose I must be civil to 
him." Then he said aloud, '^If you like, I'll 
just glance over them, and see if there is any- 
thing that would be of use to me." 

'' I 've not a doubt but you '11 find something 
you like," answered the Irishman, confidently,, 
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as he passed his precious manuscripts to the 
editor. 

'' I don't think, Mr. O'Grady," said Ralston- 
after he had glanced through them, '^ there is 
anything to suit me." 

'' Nothing to suit ye, sir ? " exclaimed the 
Irishman, in surprise. '^ What in the name o' 
fortune can ye want, then ? " 

'^ What I want is not here,'' replied Ralston, 
tapping the papers. 

^^ If you '11 only tell me what ye want," said 
the poet, ^' I '11 change any of them to suit 

ye." 

*' The subjects are not to my taste, and — " 

^' And what ? " said O'Grady, eagerly. 

'^ They don't come up to my standard,'^ said 
Ralston. 

'^ Not come up to your standard ! " exclaimed 
the Irishman, excitedly. *^ Why, sir, poems of 
mine have appeared in the Ballyshally Gazette.'' 

" I am unacquainted with the standard of the 
Ballyshally Gazette^ Mr. O'Grady ; but I am 
perfectly satisfied that none of your productions 
will do for the Weekly Mirror^'^ replied 
Ralston, quietly. 

'' Perhaps, then, Misther Editor of the 
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Weekly Mirror^ you consider my poems rub- 
bish ! " exclaimed the Irishman, angrily. 

"I don't consider them worth — " 

"Never mind the price. You shall have 
them for notliing, if you '11 only insert tliem I '* 
exclaimed the Irishman, franticalh". 

" If you will allow me to conclude my sen- 
tence," said Kalston. " I don't consider tlieni 
worth insertion in my paper; and that's all the 
consideration I can give either to them or to 
you. Good morning, Mr. O'Grady." 

For a moment the poet stared at him in 
amazement ; then he gave a wild laugh, mut- 
tered, '' Oh, very well," seized his hat and his 
papers, bowed in his most dignified manner to 
Ralston, and withdrew in a state of the greatest 
indignation. 

" Not worth insertion in his dirthy journal ! " 
exclaimed Mr. O'Gradv, as soon as he was in 
the street. " Bedad ! I wish he had just called 
them rubbish. That was a nice little trap I 
laid for him. 'Twas as good as asking him to 
tread on the tail of me coat. I 'd have been 
on him if he had but called me poems rubbish. 
But the coward wouldn't. I could see he 
was afraid of me. I consider I 've been 
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treated in a most unjintlemanly manner by 
the man.'* 

" Whatever made you send that mad Irish- 
man to me?" asked Ralston of Mompas, the 
next time they met. 

^^I never sent any mad Irishman to you," 
replied Mompas. 

^^ A fellow by the name of O'Grady." 

^^ Has he been to you ?" 

^'Yes; and he brought with him a bundle 
of idiotic rubbish, which he called poems." 

^^He's been boring me for some time to 
obtain an introduction to you, but I have 
always refused him, as I knew you would not 
•care to be bothered by him." 

" He introduced himself at last, then." 

^' Confound the fellow's impudence !" 

O'Grady himself never mentioned his inter- 
view with Ralston to Mompas. 

One night, when Mompas was alone in 
his sitting-room, he heard a knock at the 
•door; and, upon his saying, "Come in," 
the poet entered, with a tumbler in his 
hand. 

"You'll excuse me, mo friend," said the 
Irishman; "but have ye such a thing as a 
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drop of spirit to lend me? Mrs. O'Grady is 
rather unwell, and I 'm out of whiskey." 

*^You can have some brandy," replied 
Mompas, taking the glass f;rom liim, and 
pouring some into it. 

" Thank ye, me boy. That 's enough, 
that's enough," said Michael O'Grady, when 
Mompas had half filled the tumbler. "You 
can't tell how much obliged to ye I am." 

" You 're quite welcome." 

' ' Will ye have breakfast with me to-morrow 
morning?" said O'Grady. 

" I never go out to breakfast." 

" But, just for once, ye must. I 'm sure 
Mrs. Mompas is too amiable to mind yom* 
■absence once in a way. Now, ye mustn't 
refuse me. I 've got a fine ham — a real Irisli 
iiam." 

After a great deal further pressing on tlie 
part of the man, Mompas consented. 

"By the way," said Mr, O'Grady, "the 
brandy reminds me of something a fellow- 
countryman of mine said. I was asking him 
about a' person I had not seen for some years. 
^ By Jabers,' replied he, ^ if you held a lucifer 
match to his nose, it would explode ! ' That 's 
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a neat way of describing a tippler. Nobody 
but a member of the wittiest nation under the 
sun would have thought of that." 

After indulo^inor in a chuckle over his 
countryman's stale witticism, and winking at 
Mompas, tlie poet returned to his own 
room. 

'^ Why don't ye come to bed, Mick ? What 
have ye been out for?" shouted liis beloved 
Kathleen from the bed-room. 

'^ Don't be alarming yourself, jewel of me 
eyes, fairest rose of Ballyshally ! " said Michael 
O'Grady. 

^'Come, none of yer blarney !" cried the 
fairest rose of Ballyshally. '^ Come to bed. 
Ye don't think I 'm going to be kept awake all 
night, do ye?" 

^^ As soon as ever I 've finished this little 
wee drop," replied her husband. 

^^ Finished this little wee drop ! " answered 
the lady; ^' why, you finished the bottle long 



ago." 



'' Ah, but this is a little drop extra." 
'^ Where did ye get it from, then ?" inquired 
the fair Kathleen. 
^^Ah!— " 
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" To tell where I tliis brandy got, 
Would let the cat from the bag, 
I wot ! " 

replied the poetical Michael. 

*^ Tell me where you got the brandy from," 
reiterated his wife. 

"Well, then, Kathleen, since you will have 
it out of me, I '11 toll you. When I 'd finished 
the whiskey in the bottle, I felt a coldness in 
the stomach " 

Here his wife interrupted him by saying, — 
*^It's always the way with you when you 
want a drop more.'' 

After which Mr. O'Grady continued, — 

" So I just went down to me brother of the 
goose-quill, Mompas." 

"I should be ashamed of meself, Mick," 
remarked Mrs. O'Grady, "to be so greedy 
after drink as to go and beg it." 

" Well, ye see," replied the Hibernian poet, 
" I hadn't any of me own, so I was forced to 
beg it. I knew that he couldn't refuse to 
oblige a lady, so I went and just said that you 
had been taken ill, and would feel it a great 
favour if he would kindly let you have a little 
spirit of some kind or other." 

VOL. III. P 
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" What ! " exclaimed the fair Kathleen, in 
great indignation, ^' did ye tell the man that 
I wanted his brandy ? '' 

^^ Well, and why shouldn't I? " retorted her 
husband. ^^ There 's worse drink in the world 
than his brandy ; " he helped himself to a sip. 
^^ What's the harm in me saying that you 
were ill, and wanted a wee drop of brandy ? '' 

^^You know that it's considered wrong for 
ladies to take spirits ! " remonstrated Mrs. 
O'Grady. 

'' But they do it all the same," replied her 
husband. '^ Besides, I told him it was for 
medicinal purposes." 

'^How much did he give ye?" asked the 
fair Kathleen. 

^' About half a tumblerful," answered her 
loving spouse. 

^^ And that's how you've been taking your 
wife's character away, is it?" exclaimed the 
lady angrily. 

^^ Taking your character away!" replied 
Michael, quite aghast at the idea. 

^^ To let a man give ye half a tumblerful of 
brandy for your wife ! " said the lady, sobbing 
yi a hysterical manner. 
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"Well," replied Mr. O'Grady, "and isn't 
half a tumblerful better than half that ! " 

"As if he would have given you that 
quantity, if he for a moment thought that it 
was to be ujsed for a medicinal purpose ! " 

"Tut, tut, tut!" said her lord and master, 
" can't it be used for a medicinal purpose twice 
over ? " 

" What if he should spread a report all over 
the house that I drink ? " 

" Well, and he wouldn't be far wrong if he 
did ; for you 're as fond of a little drop of 
something strong as any woman I know," said 
Michael. 

" This to your wife, you brute ! I wish I 'd 
never married you ! " replied the sobbing 
Kathleen. 

"And I wish I'd never married you," 
retorted the poet O' Grady ; " for your 
infernal flirtations have been the banc of me 
life ! " 

"Any other husband, except such an unfeel- 
ing one as you, would like to see his wife 
admired," remarked the lady. 

"Unfeeling, or what not," answered Michael, 
" deuce a bit if it looks decent to see her with 
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a parcel of young fellows always dangling 
about ter ! " 

" Decent or not decent, Mr. Michael 
O'Grady," said the lady, '' it 's the young 
fellows that dangle about me that save your 
pocket. Did ye ever have to pay for that 
last new bonnet of mine? or that seal-skin 
jacket, or me muff, or the dozen of French 
kids? Ye should just remember, Michael 
0' Grady, Esquire, of Ballyshally, that if your 
shoe pinches one of your corns, it eases 
another. I hate a m^^n that, because he can't 
have everything his own way, is ungrateful ta 
Providence for the good things it bestows upon 
him.'' 

This convincing argument caused the. poet 
to finish his brandy (obtained on false pre- 
tences) and to seek repose by the side of his 
beloved and faithful partner of his life. He 
did not get it, however, for that lady 
administered to him such a severe curtain 
lecture that balmy Morpheus had not the 
slightest chance of kissing his tired eyelids. 

At the appointed time the next morning, 
Mompas repaired to O'Grady's room, and 
found the gentle Kathleen — attired in a very 
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dirty rohe de chambre — seated at one of the 
windows, and gazing indolently at the houses 
on the opposite side of the street. 

^^ Good-morning ! '' said Mompas. 
' " Good-morning!" said Mrs. O'Grady. 

"A fine morning," remarked Mompas. 

'' It is," answered Mrs. O'Grady, giving him 
a look which implied that his visit was both 
unexpected and unwished-for. 

^^ I'm afraid I have come too soon," 
observed Mompas. 

'' Well, O'Grady isn't up yet," replied the 
poet's wife ; '^ but, if you want to see him, you 
had better go into the bedroom." 

'' Thank you, I will, if he does not soon 
make his appearance," said Mompas. ^' How 
are you this morning, Mrs. O'Grady ? " 

'' As well as ever I was in my life," answered 
the lady. ^^I got better before Mr. O'Grady 
had brought up the brandy which you so 
kindly sent me ; so I made him drink it him- 
self. Come," thought she, ^^ he can't have 
the conscience to say that I am a brandy- 
drinker, now ! " 

^' O'Grady will keep breakfast waiting," said 
Mompas, glancing at the ham upon the table. 
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'^ Litherary men are always irregular/^ 
replied the lady, wondering what their break- 
fast-time had to do with Mompas. 

^^I think I'd better see if 0' Grady is stir- 
ring; for, if he is not, I cannot wait," said 
Mompas, going into the bedroom. 

The poet was sitting up in his bed with his 
pen in his hand, and his papers in front of 
him, engaged in the composition of one of his 
immortal works. 

^' Good-morning, O'Grady !" said Mompas. 

"Ye rugged rocks and — ah, me boy!'' 
exclaimed the poet, "the top of the morning 
to ye ! " 

"Do you compose in bed, then?" said 
Mompas. 

" Whist ! and I '11 tell ye the reason," replied 
O'Grady, lowering his voice. " Mrs. O'Grady 
is a very pleasant woman ; but she has a very 
long tongue. Now, it 's impossible for a litherary 
man to work when there's a woman in the 
room whose tongue goes nineteen to the dozen, 
or faster than the organ of an individual who 
has kissed the blarney-stone; so I just coax 
her out of bed, and get her to go into the 
other room. She 's quiet enough there, as long 
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as she 's sitting by the window and admiring the 
opposite houses : her amusements are innocent 
enough, until the evening." 

They talked on for some little time longer, 
and at last 0' Grady remembered that he had 
invited Mompas to breakfast. 

" I must beg your pardon/' said O' Grady, 
^'for me forgetfulness. I hope you '11 excuse 
me ; for you know a poet is an aerial creature, 
with his body on the earth and his brains in 
the sky. I'll get dressed immediately, and 
we'll all be seated at breakfast in a 
twink." 

^' Pray don't say anything about it," re- 
plied Mompas, laughing. * ' We can breakfast 
together another morning " 

^^But you'll stay now?" said the poet, in- 
terrupting him. 

'^ I can't : I have to be at my office." 

^' But it 's so unhospitable to invite a jintle- 
man to breakfast, and then to give him none ! " 
exclaimed 0' Grady. 

'^ Never mind about that. I shall get on all 
right." 

' ' But we Irishmen pride ourselves on our 
hospitality." 
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^^You can show your hospitality to me 
another time." 

^^ Come in any morning you like to name," 
said the poet, in a most pressing manner. 

^' We '11 settle that at a future time," replied 
Mompas. '' Good morning." 

'' Good morning, me boy, if you must go," 
said 0' Grady ; ^^but remember that we must 
breakfast together at no distant period." 

When Mompas returned to the sitting-room, 
he found Mrs. O'Grady at the window, 
with her eyes intently fixed on the opposite 
houses. 

^^ Good morning, Mrs. O'Grady ! " said 
Mompas. 

'^ Good morning, Mr. Mompas ! " replied the 
lady ; tlien suddenly glancing at the table, she 
exclaimed, '' but whera 's the ham ? " 

The ham had disappeared. Mompas thought 
he heard a gnawing sound proceed from under- 
neath the table. He lifted up the cloth ; there 
lay the ham on the floor, and Mrs. O'Grady 's 
favourite dog nibbling away at it with great* 
relisli. The lady immediately arose from her 
seat, slapped the dog, took away the ham from 
it, and replaced it on the dish. 
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"It's a pity the dog has spoilt such a nice 
ham," said Mompas. 

" How spoilt it ? " asked the lady, staging at 
him with astonishment. 

"You won't care about eating it after the 
dog has beeii rolling it all over the floor, and 
making his breakfast off it, will you ? " said 
Mompas. 

^ ' And why not ? " rephed the lady. ' ' What 
harm has the dog done it ? You English are 
too nice by half." 

Mompas inwardly vowed that he would never 
breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. O'Grady. 

As soon as Mompas had made his exit, Mrs. 
O'Grady rushed jnto the bedroom. 

"Mick," said she, " what did the fellow want 
with you so early in the morning ? " 

"Oh, wrathful form of savage mien!" ex- 
claimed the poet ; then laying do^vn his pen, 
and turning his face towards his wife, he 
said, "What did the fellow want with me, 
me heart's beloved ? • Why, ye see, when 
I borrowed the brandy of him last night, I 
thought I couldn't do less than ask him to 
breakfast." 

" Tliat's always your way when ye can get 
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a drink from anybody ; you 're so liberal/' in- 
terposed his wife. 

"Well J ye see, me dear, it 's not so easy to 
get a drink given to you nowadays. You 
can give as many as you like away, but you 
don't get any given to you. So, as I thought 
I was bound to make him some return for his 

« 

kindness, I invited him to breakfast." 

"And just like you, never told me a word 
about the matter!" exclaimed the lady, in- 
dignantly. 

"Never told you a word about it ! '? cried 
the poet. "Kathleen, didn't ye worry me 
life out of me last night, so that ye took all me 
sleep away ; and how was it possible for me to 
tell ye anything when I was in such a state as 
that, and your tongue was sending forth vocal 
rockets and Katherine-wheels and squibs, and 
all other sorts of fireworks with the rapidity of 
steam ? But I '11 tell ye now that I never in- 
tended him to come, and that 's why I stopped 
in bed this morning. As we could eat our 
breakfast just as well without him as with him^ 
I thought that we may just as well have his 
room as his company." 

After this the poet of Ballyshally so often 
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borrowed brandy from Mompas, that at last 
the critic had to declare that he never had any 
in stock — at least for Mr. O'Grady. 

One fine night they managed to decamp 
from Truckleham Square, leaving two large 
boxes, scantily filled with old clothes, in place 
of a specie payment of their bill. This \vas 
Mrs. Bokes's first loss in her new specula- 
tion. 

"And serve me right," said she to Ethel, 
afterwards, "for keeping people that never 
wear night-clothes." 

" Not wear night-clothes ! " exclaimed Ethel, 
in amazement. 

" Truth, I assure you ! I suppose it 's the 
fashion in Ireland to sleep in day-shirts, or in 
nothing at all," said the landlady, indignantly. 

Losses like this even the wisest are liable 
to, and Mr3. Bokes was no exception to the 
rule. They did not much injure the success 
of Mrs. Bokes's speculation in the large board- 
ing-house. She made a very decent income 
by it; and her soft-brained husband was in 
his element when he was pottering about the 
house, making a great pretence of doing some- 
thing, while in reality he was doing nothing. 
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His wife used to say that he thought himself 
a little king; and so, in fact, he did. His 
elevated idea of himself produced a brain- 
disease, from which he died after a prolonged 
illness. After a period of decorous mourning, 
his widow gave her hand, her heart, and her 
fiery tongue to Mr. Knagsby, who was soon 
tired of all three of them. 

TJie Mompases also succeeded well in life. 
Our Custom House friend first prevailed on a 
theatrical manager, who was afraid of his 
damning criticisms, to accept one of his plays. 
This proved successful, and, in accordance with 
the proverb that " Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess," he was very soon in a position to give 
up his beggarly Government clerkship, and to 
flourish as a popular dramatic author. 

Now we must return to our friend Boyne. 
There had been no declaration of love either 
on his part or Alice Maynard's ; and yet the 
flame burned in both of their bosoms as fiercely 
as ever. 

Mr. Josephs was an occasional guest at his 
employer's houge. 

^'It's strange I never hear Miss Maynard 
speak about her mother, nor her father about 
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Ids wife," remarked Boyne to Josephs, one 
evening, when the master of the establish- 
ment and its young mistress were not near 
them. 

" She knows very little about her mother," 
replied the old clerk, ^^ considering that she 
was divorced from Maynard when Miss Alice 
was a child of five years old." 

That explained to Gerald Maynard's bitter 
sayings against the softer sex. 

Bottled-up love will burst out at last ; so it 
did with Boyne. On a fine summer's evening 
he was reading a love-poem to Alice. Now, 
whether he got excited by the beauty of the 
poem or of the evening cannot be said ; but 
suddenly he laid aside the book, and took one 
of Alice's hands in his. 

" Alice," said he, '^ I know that we have 
long loved each other. I have vainly striven 
to suppress my hopeless passion." 

" And why hopeless, Gerald ? " replied Alice, 
smiling. 

" Your father " 

" Would never object to giving his daughter 
to a worthy man who loved her, and whom 
she loved." 
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the widow of Bokes and her children had a 
large slice of wedding-cake sent to them. 

"Well," exclaimed Josephs, on returning 
to the dining-room, after watching the depar- 
ture of the newly married couple, " long life 
and success to Gerald Boyne ! " 



THE END. 
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M. C. Despard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. Second Edition. 
"A novel of something more than ordinary promise." — Graphic. 

CINDERELLA: a New Version of an Old Story. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
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COOMB DESERT. By G. W. Fitz. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

CORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 
" Pyma." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

riRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, 
^ Author of * The Queen of the Regiment' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Carden Abbey. By T. Esmond E. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

T^R. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER By the Author 
-*-^ of "A Desperate Character." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^ULCIE. By Lois Ludlow. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. F. 
NiCHOLLS. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

■pAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Campbell. 
-■- 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

■pAIR, BUT NOT WISE. By Mrsi, Forrest-Grant. 

-■- 2 vols., 2 IS. 

FAIR IN THE FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 
By Charles Farmlet. 2 vols., 21s. 

THIRST AND LAST. By F. Vernon-White. 2 vols., 
-■- 21S. 

FLORENCE; or. Loyal Quand M^me. By Frances 
Armstrong. Crown Svo., 5s., cloth. Post free. 

"A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like intone," — 
Civil Service Review, 

■pOLLATON PRIORY. 2 vols., 21s. 

"C^OR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"C^RANK AMOR. By Jajabee. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

FRIEDEMANN BACH; or. The Fortunes of an 
Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brack VOGEL. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.RH. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
I vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

GAUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, Author of 
" Building upon Sand," " Nearer and Dearer," etc. 3 vols., 
3 is. 6d. 
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^ERALD BOYNE. By T. W. Eames. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
/?j.ILMORY. By Phoebe Allen. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
Q.OLD DUST. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

(?}.OLDEN MEMORIES. By Effie Leigh. 2 vols., 
^^ 21S. 

(?1RAYW0RTH : a Story of Country Life. By Carey 
^^ Hazelwood. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phcebe M. Feilden. 
3 vols. 3 IS. 6d. 

GREED'S LABOUR LOST. By the Author of 
** Recoimnended to Mercy," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TTEARTS ARE TRUMPS. By Beatrice Hazelwood. 
-■--'- 3 vols., 31 s. 6d. 

TTER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 
^-^ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ITER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Winchcombe Hartley. 
2 vols., 2 IS. 
"An interesting, well-written, and natural story." — Public Opinion, 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. By Rosa Mac- 
kenzie Kettle, Author of " The Mistress of Langdale 
HaU." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

FT IS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Pearson, 
-"- Author of " One Love in a Life.'' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

IN BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS: a Tale of Old 
Ulster. By RICHARD CUNINGHAME. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 
LL.D. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

TNTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IS IT FOR EVER ? By Kate Mainwaring. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 
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TABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart, author of 
^ " The Curate's DiscipUne," " Meg," " Kate Randal's Bar- 
gain," etc. 3 vols., 3 IS, 6a. 

JOHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 
^ Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TZATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 vols. 
-*^ 21S. 

TZATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
-^^ Author of " The Curate's Discipline,'' " Some of Our 
Girls," " Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TZITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author of 

-*^ *The Surgeon's Secret,' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"Essentially dramatic and absorbing We have nothing but 

unqualified praise for 'Kitty's Rival.'" — Public Opinion, 

T ADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle Clarges. 
■^ 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d, 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

T ASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s, 6d, 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By Eliza 
Mary Barron. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographical 
Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the Rev. Stephen 
Shepherd Maguth, LLB., Cantab, 3 vols,, 31s. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T OVE THE LEVELLER : a Tale. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of 
"St. Simon's Niece," etc 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUSBAND. 
By Mrs. HiLLS. i vol., 7s. 6d. 

Tl/T ARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. Crown 
^^ Svo, 7s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and Rest. 
By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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Ty/TARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
jyrARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

Tl/TARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George Leigh. 

•^'-L 2 vols., 2 IS. 

Tl/TAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
■^•^ Beatrice A. Jourdan, Author of "The Journal of 
a Waiting Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ly/TR. VAUGHAN'S heir. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
^'-*- Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge,'' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 
SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. 
Dedicated (with permission) to Sir Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

NEGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 
Years Ago. By Miss JULIA LUARD. Crown Svo., 5s. 
cloth. 

NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 
2 vols., 2 is. 

^ORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 
Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

ONE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth Hindley. 
2 vols., 2 is. 

OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

PENELOPES WEB: a Story. By Louis Withred. 
3 vols., 3 IS. d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 vols., 
21S. 
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pUTTYPUT'S PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and 
-^ River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

"It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it 
is ' prodigious. ' " — Briiish Quarterly Review, 

T>AVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
-*-^ " Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

■p EAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. By 
^^ Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

T> OSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By Helen 
-*-^ C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

RUPERT REDMOND : A Tale of England, Ireland, 
and America. By Walter Sims Southwell. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

T. NICOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary C. 
RowSELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
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SAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th : — ' ' A new and powerful novelist has arisen 
. . . We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of 
the human heart ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story 
with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

CELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 
^ 31S. 6d. 

CHINGLEBOROUGH society. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

IR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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COME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 

*^ of "The Curate*s Discipline," "The Love that Lived," "Meg," 
etc., etc* 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A book that should be reaA.''—Athenceum, 

CO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
*^ Lovings and a Liking. By jAMES Keith. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

gONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21S. 

CPOILT LIVES. ByMRS. Raper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By George 
^ W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

QTANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By "Sabina." 
^ Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Q TILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet Bells 
^ Jangled." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

QWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
^ Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN,M.P., 
a Story of Home Rule ; and THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

T'HE BARONETS CROSS. By Mary Meeke, 
-^ Author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine." 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

''PHE BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
■*- Subaltern, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

'PHE CLEWBEND. By Moy Ella. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

THE CRIMSON STAR. By J. Edward Muddoch. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. By Sydney Grundy. 
3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 
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rpHE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^HE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
•*- Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

T'HE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
-^ of " The Curate's Discipline," "Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong,'* &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

' ' Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volimie." — Pall Ma /I Gazette, 

' ' One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." -'Scotsman, 

O^HE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- Grant, 
-^ Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
" A very amusing novel." — Scotsman. 

THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
-^ Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

• ' The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review, 

THE RING OF PEARLS ; or, His at Last. By Jerrold 
Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

'THE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 

-■- brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

HE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

THE STAR OF HOPE, and other Tales. By Victoria 
Stewart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — yohn Bull. 
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T^HE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
-^ Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
FLIGHT. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." 
I OS. 6d. 

'pHE WIDOW UNMASKED ; or, the Firebrand in 
-■- the Family. By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED. A 
Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Shaw 
Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, ** Lifers a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s.* 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 
LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

'00 LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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*' A very pleasing story very -pTettily told."— Morning Post. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 
•' There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 

rpoWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

'T^OXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, Author of " St. Simon's Niece,'' " Miss Doro- 
thy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
2IS. 

" It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point 
of view, can never approach." — AthencBum. 
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TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 

^ vols., 2 IS. 

TV/" AGES : a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Xy^ANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 

^ ' Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WEBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
^^ II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

TVTEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
* ' 3 vols.,3is. 6d. 

"WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Coutts 
^^ Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazard. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TITILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
'' 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

TTE OUTSIDE FOOLS ! or. Glimpses INSIDE the Stock 
^ Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Public Opinion says ; — "Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, 
and thoroughly exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be 
plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a whole is ex- 
tremely interesting." 



YE VAM PYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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ROBA D'lTALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 3ps. 

nPHE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN : a Drama 
-■- in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TDTYMO^A. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

■pACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
-■- Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for **Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With^ 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Sk ELTON. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

rPHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
-*- 8vo., price 5s. 

A NOTHER WORLD; or. Fragments from the Star 
-^^ City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. . 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EVERLASTING TOR- 
MENT OF THE WICKED SHOWN TO BE UN- 
SCRIPTURAL. By James C. Marshall. 

pUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS. Original and 
-■- Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper. Price is. (post free.) 

T^HE REGENT: a play in Five Acts ^nd Epilogue. 
-*- J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

T^HE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-■- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton, By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"PPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
^^ Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

" Entertaining."— Pa// Ma// Gazette, 

"A capital collection." — Cowt Circu/ar, 

' ' A very readable vohime. " — Dai/y Review. 

"A most interesting book." — ^eeds Mercury. 

" Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Pub/ic Opinion, 

" A>curioiis and entertaining volume." — Os^trd Chronic/e, 

" A very interesting collection." — Civi/ Service Gazette. 

pOEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
-^ Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

CUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 

^ Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown Svo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDJER THE LAST FIVE 
SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with Explanatory 
Remarks to the Present Day, by his son, Edward B. B. 
Barker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

AJTARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BU8HAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or, Travels in Spain, 
the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. 
TURTON. One vol., large post 8vo. 

TTALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 

J- Times\ Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
Svo., price 30s. Second Edition. 

The Times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of tjie 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M,A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition.) 

The Times says — "These volumes form i^.very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to whicbAigUshmen will alwayi turn with S3rmpathetic 
interest." ^ ^ 

The Saturday Review says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain'will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

QVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
^^ ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, DaJmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL" 2 vols., large post 
Svo, 25s. 

" May be safely recommended." — World. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or. Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

QUR IN DIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Wonder- 
^^ ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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